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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


of the Russian Bear (p. 8) 


IST OF THE ARTICLE 
o-Russia (meaning “White Rus- 
and the Ukraine (“borderland”) 
Mnominally independent republics, 
are part of the U.S.S.R. ¢Union 
bviet Socialist Republics). Their 
fate status in Russian history stems 
the Middle Ages. 
hen the Czarist regime was over- 
wn by the Revolution of 1917, the 
areas were more or less independ- 
Greater Russia until 1923. At 
time they joined in a federation 
is now the U.S.S.R. The cement 
h binds together the 16 republics 
Union is the Communist party. 
br to Russia’s acceptance of the 
Charter, it was agreed that Byelo- 
fa and the Ukraine would be 
ed seperate representation in the 
al Assembly. Of course, their 
follow the lead of Russia. 
th republics have suffered heavily 
wars. The Ukraine is regarded 
“bread basket” of the U.S.S.R. 
Russia is a land of poor peasants. 
nian Nationalists are sternly re- 
d by the U.S.S.R. 


ON PLAN 


have students understand the part 
d by two states within the U.S.S.R. 
heir role in the U. N. 


ials 

Map which can be used to demon- 
the relationship of the U.S.S.R. 
Far East and to Western Europe. 


nment 
What part did the Mongols play 
establishment of Byelo-Russia and 
Ukraine as regions separate from 
x Russia? 


2. How do the people in these regions 
make a living? 

3. Describe the role of war in the 
lives of people in the two regions. 

4, Why were the two regions given 
separate representation in the U. N.? 


Motivation 

You are a member of Congress. Cali- 
fornia and Texas have indicated that 
they plan to seek separate representa- 
tion in the U. N. Will you favor or op- 
pose such « plan? Defend your position. 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What is there in the history of 
Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine which ex- 
plains why they regard themselves as 
separate regions within the U.S.S.R.? 

(The Byelo-Russians fled from the 
Mongols to the western edge of Russia 
and so came under the rule of Poland 
and Lithuania. Later Byelo-Russia was 
a “pale” region, not closely linked with 
the rest of Russia. The Ukraine had an 
advanced civilization when the rest of 
Russia was still a barbarous land. In 
modern times many Ukrainians have de- 
sired to have a nation of their own.) 

2. Indicate by pointing to the map 
why Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine have 
been subjected to Western influences. 
(Proximity of these areas to Western 
Europe has made Western influence pos- 
sible. ) 

3. By use of the map, and from your 
knowledge of Russian history, how do 
you explain Eastern influences (Orien- 
tal) in the U.S.S.R.? (Russian extends 
into the Far East and borders upon the 
Near and Middle East. Invasion by the 
Mongols from the East has left its mark 
upon Russian culture. ) 

4. Byelo-Russia and the Ukraine are 
completely independent of Russia, as 
indicated by their separate status in 
the U. N. Do you agree? Explain. 


5. What part are these regions play- 
ing in Soviet life today? (They are agri- 
cultural. The Ukraine, especially, is an 
important grain-producing area which 
has made it possible for the U.S.S.R. 
to send wheat to its satellites in Eastern 
Europe. ) 

6. What part are the Ukraine and 
Byelo-Russia playing in the U. N.? 
(They support the Russian point of 
view completely, without question.) - 


Summary 

Russian republics lack independence 
both within the U.S.S.R. and within the. 
U. N. Is this a fair statement of the 
situation? Defend your point of view. 


Activity 

The Ukraine is represented on the 
U. N. Security Council. Wafth the vot- 
ing record ef the Ukrainian representa- 
tive and look for his remarks in the 
press. Clip the information and place ~ 
it in your scrapbook under a section 
on the U.S.S.R. Indicate the date and 
source of each clipping 


References 

“Ukraine: The Texas of Russia,” Life, 
Oct. 28, ’47, p. 120. 

“Byelorussians: Barefoot and Bare- 
handed,” Survey, Dec. ’46, p. 485. - 


Cartoon Interpretation (p. 9) 


Since wide use is being made of car- 
toons to influence public opinion, it is 
essential that our students detect the 
bias in cartoons. The following ques- 
tions should be asked with the cartoons 


before the pupils. 

1. “Bonds of Civilization”: Whose ~ 
face is the spider's? Why has the spider 
a dollar sign on his back? Why do the 
Russians picture Europe as being caught 
in a spider's web? What is the effect of 








Coming — Next Four Issues 
DUEL IN KOREA: U. S.-Russian stalemate blocks road to 


independence. 


(civics). 
Butter vs. Margarine. 


March 8: 


March 15: 
Community Close-ups: 


March 22: 





Community Close-ups: Omaha, Nebraska, recreation program 


Freedom Train Schedule. 

JAPAN — Is She Ready to Stand Alone? 

Community Close-ups: University of Virginia extension division 
serves its rural neighbors (civics). 

SIAM in the Postwar World. 

St. Louis and Pittsburgh smoke con- 
trol programs (civics). 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE at Bogota, Colombia. 

Community Close-ups: Seattle, Washington — citizens organize 
to improve their city government (civics). 








such a cartoon on Russian public opin- 
jon likely to be? 

2. “The Western Bloc”: What’s a 
bloc? Name the three men who are por- 
trayed as smashing the Yalta and Pots- 
dam decisions. What kind of force are 
Marshall, Bevin, and Bidault using to 
smash the decisions? What does the look 
in Bidault’s eyes tell you about the Rus- 
Sian view of France’s role in Germany? 
What is the Russian attitude toward the 
decisions at Yalta and Potsdam? What 
is the probable effect of such a cartoon 
upon Russian public opinion? 

8. “Two Worlds”: What famous stat- 
ue is represented by the figure with the 
atom bomb in his hand? Why is he rep- 
resented as grasping a sack full of dol- 
lars? Who are the men gathered so 
closely about the caricature of Liberty? 
What is the Russian worker holding in 
his left hand? Why? (The hammer is 
the Communist party symbol of work 
in the factory; combined with the 
sickle, symbol of agricultural work, it 
is the Soviet emblem.) What is the 
worker holding aloft? What opinion 
of the U. S. is the cartoonist trying to 
create in the minds of his Russian read- 
ers? 

4. “The American Way”: Do you 
agree that the U. S. is using money as 
bait to harness Europe? 

Activity 

You are the cartoonist for an Ameri- 
can newspaper which is strongly in favor 
of U. S. foreign policy and is unfriendly 
to the Russian point of view. Draw a 
cartoon illustrating the American news- 
Paper's point of view. 


* How Crackpots Spread Hatred 
(p14) 
© DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


* Fascists turn their hatred against 
» Negroes, Jews, Catholics, foreigners, 


and labor groups. Only once in the 
U. S., about the middle of the 19th 
century, was there a national political 
party which counseled hatred of for- 
eigners — in this case, Catholics. 

Fascist organizations frequently take 
super-American-sounding names, like 
Columbians, American Patriots. They 
masquerade, as in Germany and Italy, 
unde: ine pretense of firhting commu- 
nism. Actually, they seek to divide 
Americans on racial and_ religious 
grounds to pave the way for their sei- 
zure of power. 

Both fascist and communist organiza- 
tions have been listed by the Attorney- 
General. Individuals can fight both isms 
by speaking up for democracy’ when 
they are reached by a whispering cam- 
paign against minority groups or or- 
ganized labor. 


Aim 

To have students understand the dan- 
ger of fascism in America and what 
they, as individuals, can do to combat it. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been living in 1852, 
what would have been your attitude to- 
ward the Know Nothing party of that 
time? (The party urged that Catholics 
not be admitted to the country because, 
so the party claimed, it would increase 
influence of the Pope in the U. S.) 

2. What groups in the U. S. today are 
as dangerous to our democracy as the 
Know Nothing party was almost 100 
years ago? (Columbians, Silver Shirts, 
Protestant War Veterans of the U. S., 
and all of the groups which espouse 
hatred of Jews, Negroes, Catholics, mi- 
nority groups, etc.) 

8. According to a recent Fortune 
magazine poll, one third of our people 
have a prejudice against Jews. Why is 
this kind of prejudice dangerous to our 


democracy? (There are almost § 
000 Jews in the U. S. The first 
came to America in 1654. They 
fought for the U. S. in all. warg 
have made great contributions to 
country in many fields including sci 
literature, and industry. Groups 
encourage dislike of Jews are di 
Americans on religious grounds, 
Germany, this is the prelude for 
crimination against other minorities 
paves the way for fascism.) 4 

4. Do you know of any instances 
our community when dislike of ming 
groups has been encouraged? 

5. What can you do to stop 
against minorities? (Take no part 
Better yet, speak up firmly by iden 
ing such talk as dangerous to our 
mocracy, since it blackens the docum 
on the Freedom Train, which states 
“All men are created equal.”) 


Brickbats or Brotherhood? 
(p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


In the summer of 1943 many mur 
pal governments were shocked into @ 
tion by serious race riots in Detroit a 
other cities. 5 

Chicago is meeting the problem | 
bettering race relations by trying 
eliminate discrimination in jobs, ha 
ing, education, and other commun 
services. The Mayor has appointed g 
eral committees which are on the lod 
out for potentially dangerous situatio 
A staff is paid to prepare neighborhog 
for use of their facilities by Negroes ag 
other groups. 

Community backing for the Mayé 
Commission is growing. So is finané 
support from the City Council. 


Discussion Questions 


1, If you were a member of our @ 
Council, in 1943, when race riots wel 
reported in Detroit, what would 
have done about it? 

2. Is it important that our city g@ 
ernment take an active part in prevél 
ing the growth of prejudice? Why? | 

3. What do you suggest as a way) 
preventing discrimination against B 
groes or other winnaity groups in@ 
city? 





Answers to World Week Citizenship @ 


I. Byelo-Russia and Ukraine: A. 2, 
3..B. 1-White Russia; 2-Borderland; 
lective farm; 4-Ukrainians; 5-Czar; 6 
tionalism; 7-Politburo; 8-Jews; 9-Uk 
10-Communist. 

II. How Crackpots Spread Hatred: 
2-A; 3-A; 4-B; 5-A; 6-A. 

Ill. Brickbats or Brotherhood? 1-Y; 
8-Y; 4-N; 5-Y; 6-N. 
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J No matter how you write 
Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 





--- Lhe Right Point 
For The Way 
You Write. 








wo 
yo 








You choose 
the point AS 
that writes 

your way... 


and fit it 





intothe pen * 







yourself 


Complete pen 
$1.50—$32.00 


Matching Pencil 
$1.75 






TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 













9 Say What 
7" You Please! 


- - . and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥.— The 
Editors. 


\ 


Dear Editor: 


I am not Jewish, but some of the 
boys and girls in my classes are, and I 
would like to know them better. In our 
neighborhood Jewish students hang out 
at one drug store, and Protestant and 
Catholic young people go to another 
across the street. There’s not much op- 
portunity to really get to know Jewish 
young people. 

Recently I heard that some cities — 1 
think New York and Chicago — have 
youth centers where youth of all re- 
ligions participate in club work. I would 
like to hear from students who belong 
to such a center. Maybe it’s what we 
need. 

S. R. 


San Francisco, California 


Dear Editor: 


Your choice of Fred Allen’s program 
as the best comedy show on the air 
(Jan. 5) is a very poor one, as far as I 
am concerned. The studio audience gets 
a lot of laughs, but I get none. A choice 
of Jack Benny or Red Skelton would 
have been far better. 

You certainly have a wonderful mag- 
azine. Our class thinks it is super. Our 
teacher thinks it is something “out of 
this world.” 

Gale Jordan 
Sequoia Union H. S. 
Redwood City, California 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve been hearing a lot about the fail- 
ure of the United Nations. This disturbs 
me greatly. If the people who feel that 
way would only read the history of the 
United States, they would see that or- 
ganizations such as the U. N. have to 
go through many conflicts. Our United 
States went through the same period 
as the United Nations is going through 
today. Our country pulled through this 
critical period because of work and 
faith. 

Ina Gold 
Far Rockaway, H. S. 
Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
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In Henry’s 
Backyard 





| eae has his own dream about what the — + 4 


world is going to be like in the future, but we 
all know that it’s steadily shrinking. That was 


Henry’s problem. 


Henry was an ordinary, friendly fellow who lived in 
an ordinary house with an ordinary yard, where he 
raised tomatoes and petunias. He also tried to raise 
hair on his head, but it was a losing battle. That didn’t 
worry him too much, though he’did worry about the 
state of the world. He had never heard of “Brother- 
hood Week,” but he didn’t like the way people were 


getting killed all over the world. 


Henry was good at day-dreaming about the future— 
jet propulsion, atomic energy, and such. “You know,” 
said Henry to himself, “with these new gadgets a man 
could really go places . . . maybe a week-end in Green- 


land . . . or Christmas on the Congo.” 


One night he had a still more remarkable dream. He 
dreamed that the whole world had shrunk till it fitted 
right into his own backyard. When he woke up next 
morning — (now go on with the pictures on this and 


the next page): 





..she glanced out his window. “Holy smoke,” said 
Henry, “it’s really happened.” All sorts of odd peo- 
ple were his neighbors. Bursting with curiosity .. . 






Zs Yap 
Ait. o 
eee 


f 
a | 


Henry whizzed outdoors. But suddenly he felt a tug. 
it was his Green Devil inside him whispering: 
“Don’t speak to them, Henry. They’re DIFFERENT!” 





THANK YOU, MA‘AM, AND SIR 


The text ot In Henry’s Backyard is based on the 
pamphlet, Races of Mankind, by Drs. Ruth Benedict 
and Gene Weltfish, of the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Columbia University. It is adapted by the authors 
and Miss Violet Edwards, Director of Education, 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc. The illustrations are 
adapted from Brotherhood of Man, an animated color 
film produced by United Productions of America, 
Hollywood, and sponsored by the United Automobile 
Workers. These excerpts from. both text and pictures, 
slightly adapted, are reproduced from the book version 
of In Henry’s Backyard, by permission of Henry Schu- - 
man, Inc., New York, publishers, copyright 1948, all 


Each of Henry's neighbors had his private Green 
Devil who whispered too. Inia minute—Biff! Bang! 
Zowie!—all were fighting. Henry wondered why. 


rights reserved. 
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“Mts because youve got the brains—they‘ve only ‘But what about brains?’ thought Henry. Well, 
got brute strength,” sneered Henry's Green Devil. Henry, the largest brain on record belonged to 
“Is that a fact?’ mused Henry No, Henry, an imbecile. And as for intelligence, the bright 
records show that strong men come in all colors. ones, as well as the strong, come in all colors. 





“But there must be some differences,” thought . they were still making crude stone axes, 
Henry. ‘We've certainly got the edge in know- while the Africans were already forging them out 
how.” That's how it is today, Henry. But when of iron. The Babylonians and Chinese invented 
the cavemen lived in Europe 5000 years ago... the wheel. We Westerners only adopted it later. 


+. « and the right to worship God in their own Take children, tor instance. It’s only reasonable 
way, whether in mosques, churches, or syno- that every child, no matter where he’s born, is 
gogues. Sensible people realize that most of entitled to good health, a good start in life, good 
their differences come from cultural environment. schools, and higher education if he wants it. 





OUR FRONT COVER reminds you that the Ukraine is not only 
one of the richest farming regions in the world, but also has 
vast mineral wealth. The Donets basin alone produces 54 per 
cent of Russia's coal and 59 per cent of Russia’s iron, as well 
as much of her manganese. Also in the Ukraine, on the Dnieper 
River, is the largest power dam in Europe.—Sovfoto. 














“OK,” mumbled Henry, “but isn’t there something 
about blood?” There certainly is, Henry. There are 
only four blood types, A, B, AB, and O, and you 
can find them all in people of every skin color. 











So you see, Henry, all peoples have done their 
share to build civilization. All human beings have 
the same basic desires for love and a home, o 
chance to make a living, a family growing up... 





“Oh, said Henry. ‘I’m beginning to get the 
idea . We're not born haters. Our Green 
Devils of prejudice grow because we are wor- 
tied and afraid.” You're absolutely right, Henry! 
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= IN THE 48 STATES 


SARE PRICES finally on the way 
down? Businessmen, farmers, and 
housewives had that question in their 
minds this month as they watched 
what was happening to commodity and 
stock markets. 

“What happened” was this: in the 
gant markets where men buy and sell 
gain and other commodities, prices 
fell sharply. The amount which these 
prices can fall daily is limited by law. 
For successive days they dropped to 
the limit. At the same time, stock mar- 
kets—where shares of stock in corpora- 
tions are traded—also declined, but not 
as much. 

Shortly after, prices of certain foods 
-including flour, lard, and butter— 
dropped slightly, much to the relief of 
the housewife, who has been paying 
record high food prices. 

What’s Behind It: Experts disagree 
on explaining the price slump. But they 
do agree that grain is one of the key 
items in the situation. 

Crop prospects for 1948 are better 
than for 1947. Government grain buy- 
ing is being cut down, as emergency 
purchases for winter aid to Europe near 
completion. And many speculators (see 
Jon. 12 issue) are not “in the market” 


W. 

All this leads to what some econo- 
mists call a “healthy readjustment.” 

But sudden price declines—especially 
in commodities and stocks—bring with 
them a certain uneasiness. In the past, 
they have sometimes heralded a major 
business depression. 

This uneasiness changes the question 
from “are prices going down?” to “are 
we in for the bust which might follow 
the present boom?” In other words, 
the problem is how to get off the peak 
of inflation without starting an ava- 
lanche all the way down the mountain. 


@“HOE, PLANT, AND WEED” may 
be the answer to such problems as the 
meat shortage, high food prices, and 
inflation. 

Secretary of State Marshall, Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, and Agriculture Sec- 
tary Anderson set off a drive for 20,- 
00,000 “Freedom Gardens” through- 
out the nation this year. 

In 1943 more than two fifths of the 
vegetables eaten in the U.S. grew in 
Victory Gardens. Now, aided by De- 
partment of Agriculture experts and 
wganizations such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, Uncle Sam hopes to see 
plenty of vegetables growing in 1948. 

Hoped-for results: By increasing gar- 
den production, more substitutes will 
be available for meat, due to become 
ven more scarce soon. It will also 
take pressure off the food budget of 











@ ihe hard-pressed housewife. 


World € 





News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 


@ BY AIR, SEA, AND LAND, Uncle 
Sam is strengthening his good right 
arm of national defense. Here are three 
ways in which our country is prepar- 
ing to meet the threat of long-range 
global war: 

1 The U.S. will continue to use its 
* wartime air base in the Azores for 

three to five years more. 

The Azores belong to Portugal and 
are about in the same latitude as Rich- 
mond, Virginia. They lie farther from 
the mainland than any other group of 
Atlantic islands. They are natural “step- 
ping stones” across the Atlantic Ocean. 

They make an especially convenient 
stopping place for planes hopping from 
the United States to Europe and the 
Middle East. These regions are of top 
importance to our foreign policy. 

y] The first big program of postwar 
* naval building has been announced. 
Our navy plans to construct the 

world’s largest warship, an aircraft car- 

rier weighing 60,000 to 80,000 tons. 

In our present Navy, the largest battle- 

ships weigh about 45,000 tons and the 

biggest carrier slightly more. 

The proposed new carrier will be 
the first ship from which jet-propelled 
planes could take off. Jet engine ex- 





International News Phote 
Army “Snowtrooper”’ (see col. 3) 





hausts are so hot that the ship must 
have special heat-resisting construction. 

The building program also calls for 
high-speed submarines. 

3 This month the Army staged a pre- 

* view of Arctic warfare. 

The largest mass-parachute drop ever 
tried by our Army took place at Pine 
Camp, New York. In Exercise Snow- 
drop, 500 men of the famed 82nd Air- 
borne Division leaped with full winter 
equipment into snow-covered fields. 
Ammunition packages, skis, and other 
supplies, including four 75-millimeter 
guns, parachuted down with the troops. 

Arctic warfare would demand fight- 
ing in bulky clothing, numbing cold, 
and clogging snow. Exercises at Pine 
Camp and in Alaska are trying to find 
ways to overcome these handicaps. 


THE FAR EAST & 


@ FAILURE OF A MISSION. The 
United Nations Commission for Korea 
flopped. This surprised no one—least 
of all the unhappy Koreans. 

The Commission was set up by the 
last General Assembly at the suggestion 
of the United States. It was instructed 
to supervise free elections in Korea by 
March, 1948, and help establish an in- 
dependent, democratic government. 

The Russians were dead set against 
the Commission and together with their 
satellites refused even to vote on the is- 
sue. When the resolution was adopted, 
the Soviet spokesmen declared that 
they would boycott the Commission. 

The Russians occupy the northern 
half of Korea and have it sealed tight 
behind their Iron Curtain. U. S. troops 
occupy the southern half. Both govern- 
ments are pledged to give eventual in- 
dependence to Korea. They have been 
unable to reach agreement on the ful- 
fillment of this promise. 

The U.N. Commission, barred from 
the Soviet zone of occupation, has de- 
cided to refer the entire Korean problem 
to the Little Assembly. This decision 
touched off a series of riots in the Ameri- 
can zone earlier this month. The vio- 
lence, instigated by Communists, “te- 
sulted in the death of more than a score 
of Koreans. Further unrest in Korea 
is expected. 

(More news on next page) 
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@ EAMON DE VALERA is still popu- 


lar in Eire (formerly Ireland). But his 
popularity rating has dropped a few de- 


grees. 

Since 1932 “Dev” has been his coun- 
try’s Taoiseash (pronounced thee shock), 
or Prime Minister. This American-born 
statesman is the leader of what used to 
be the majority party of Eire, the Fianna 
Fail. 

In the parliamentary elections held 
earlier this month, De Valera’s party 
won only 66 of the 147 seats at stake 
(as compared with 77 seats his party 
held in the last parliament). The oppo- 
sition parties won 76 seats, with the re- 
maining five seats to be decided in a 
later election. 

The Fianna Fail is still the strongest 
. single party in Eire but no longer con- 
trols a majority. 


U. §. AND THE WORLD 


@ THAWING OUT A BILLION. With 
the “cold war” and freezing weather in 
progress, there is at least one bit of 
“hot” news from Washington. The 
Government has made plans to “un- 
freeze” $1,100,000,000 worth of foreign 
money held in the United States. 

These funds represent money owned 
by foreigners on deposit in American 
banks. During the war years, we “froze” 
this money so as to make sure that it 
would not fall into enemy hands. 

Most of the funds are owned by citi- 
zens of the 16 countries that are partici- 
pating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. By this move our Government is 
putting pressure on a number of for- 
eigners who have so far refused to ex- 
tend help to their own countries. 

When they are returned home, these 
additional dollars will greatly assist the 
European countries speed their rebuild- 
ing programs. 

e foreigners involved had con- 
cealed their funds in this country to pro- 
tect them from heavy taxation at home. 
Others feared that the money might be 
confiscated by their own governments. 
And some, no doubt, are unwilling to 
explain to their governments how they 
acquired the money. 

By its decision, the Administration 
hopes to meet the criticism of ERP op- 
ponents who insist that the American 
taxpayer should not give anything to 
Europe until every European who has 
a dollar hidden has put it to work at 
home. 


The unfreezing of these foreign funds 
was actually done a long time ago, soon 
after the war. But their owners refused 
to withdraw the money from American 
banks. Under the proposed ruling, all 
foreigners who own over $5,000 will be 
given three months to claim the money. 
Otherwise, they face loss of the funds. 


@ PROTESTS. The typists in Russia’s 
Foreign Office have been busy these 
days. The Soviet government has 
started an offensive of formal diplo- 
matic protests against the United 
States. All told, four protesting notes 
have been dispatched by Moscow. 

This country was accused by the 
Soviets of violating the Italian peace 
treaty on two counts: (a) sending our 
warships to visit Italian ports; and (b) 
reopening the Mellaha airfield near 
Tripoli in North Africa. 

Then, according to Moscow, we 
also supposedly engaged in “inspection 
flights” by our B-17’s to spy on Soviet 
merchant shipping in the Yellow Sea 
and the Sea of Japan. Finally, in a note 
of protest to Iran, Moscow charged us 
with military activities in that country 
aimed against Russia. 

The State Department promptly 
struck back. It denounced the Soviet 
accusations as “false” and “untrue.” 


treaty “violations,” it pointed out (a) 
that our warships called at Italian ports 
with Italy’s permission; and (b) that 
the Mellaha airfield is located in a for. 
mer Italian colony which is being ad. 
ministered by the British and that we 
had Britain’s “O. K.” to re-open it. 


CONGRESS AT WORk 


@® LOWER INCOME TAXES FOR 
ALL was one of the first major items 
of business to be completed by the 
House of Representatives in its present 
session. 

By a vote of 297 to 120, the House 
approved the Knutson bill to reduce 
taxes by more than six billion dollars, 

What’s Behind It: Now that initial 
House action is completed, there wil 
be little tax reduction news for some 
time. The Senate does not plan to con- 
sider taxes until April, after ending 
debate-on European aid. The Senate 
is likely to modify the amount of tax 
reduction in the Knutson bill. 

President Truman earlier offered a 
milder tax cut proposal to Congress, 
If he rejects the measure, GOP leaders 
will try to override his veto. 

Any tax reduction will 
1947 income tax returns. 


not affect 








PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK sg 





"Library of Congress 


“KITTYHAWK"” (above) will come home. Kittyhawk. which looks like a giant box 
kite, was the first successful airplane. At Kittyhawk, N. C., on December 17, 1903, 


it carried Orville Wright on a flight that lasted just 12 seconds. 


In 1928 Wright 


sent the plane to a London museum. He refused to give it to the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., because the Smithsonian would not admit (until 


1943) that the Kittyhawk was the first machine that would fly. 


After Wright's 


death January 30 it was revealed that, satisfied by the Smithsonian’s apology i@ 
1943, he had ordered the plane returned to this country. Wilbur (who died ia 


1912) and Orville Wright spent their youth in Dayton, Ohio. They were modest 
men whose successful first flight made them world-famous. ‘ 
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VEST-POCKET NATIONS 


How big must a nation be to get into 
the United Nations? 

That problem threw U. N.’s Econ- 
omic and Social Council into a dither. 
Monaco (population 24,000, area 370 
ures) has applied to join UNESCO 
(the U. N. Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). Through the 
Economic and Social Council, U. N. 
coordinates the work of the “specialized 
agencies,” of which UNESCO is one. 

Members of the Council wondered 
what would happen if “diminutive na- 
tions” like Monaco should want to join 
the United Nations itself. Could they 
fulfill the duties and responsibilities of 
a U. N. member nation? 

The Council passed the buck to 
UNESCO. Before UNESCO accepts 
Monaco as a member, UNESCO must 
make sure that Monaco can pay its 
share of the expenses and can carry 
out its duties. : 

Another miniature nation, San Mar- 
ino (population 14,000, area 38 square 
miles) has already applied to join U. N. 

Two other tiny European states are 
Liechtenstein (65 square miles) and 
Andorra (191 square miles). Neither 
has taken any part in U. N. affairs. 
Smallest member of the U. N. at pres- 
ent is Luxembourg (area 999 square 
miles). 

The Economic and Social Council 





Unifed Nations News 





chose Dr. Charles Malik, of Lebanon, 
as its new president. Fireworks flared 
on election of first. vice-president. 
Russia demanded that a European be 
named. But the Council elected Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, who was nom- 
inated by Willard L. Thorp, U. S. 
delegate. 


FREE SPEECH 


“Every person shall have the right to 
freedom of thought and expression 
without interference by governmental 
action.” 

That's the beginning of a declaration 
on freedom of information, approved 
by the U. N. Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information and the Press. But 
the declaration left a few loopholes for 
censorship. For instance, governments 
would have the right to restrict discus- 
sion or publication of matters affecting 
the security or “vital interests” of the 
state. 

The Subcommission recommended 
that the declaration become part of the 
“World Bill of Human Rights,” which 
all United Nations members will be 
asked to sign. 

In preparation for the world-wide 
conference on freedom of the press 
next month in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
Subcommission also adopted a memo- 
randum on rights and duties of the 
press. 








International News Photo 


After Gandhi's assassination, U. .N.’s official 
flag flew at half-mast as a sign of mourning, 








(An Editorial) 


Give One Day! 







- Did you ever give a newborn 
kitten an eye-dropper full of milk? 
That’s all you yourself would get 


erage boy or girl in Athens or 
Warsaw. A saucerful is three days’ 
allowance. 

Did you ever carry the garbage can from your kitchen 
fo the curb for the collector to pick up? In Rangoon or 
Naples that would be the signal for a battle among a dozen 
wehins, as well as adults. 

No, you can’t solve these problems single-handed or 
wernight. We know that. But they are part of the arith- 
metic of tragedy that Americans seldom think about. Two 
thirds of the 2,300,000,000 people on the earth today are 
tot getting enough to eat. Over a billion are actually close 
to the starvation line. And 40 per cent of the pass: 3 near 












arvation are under 15. 
| There are some people who are doing something about it, 


in a whole day if you were an av- - 


and they want your help. The United Nations Appeal for 
Children (UNAC) is U. N.’s world-wide emergency organi- 
zation to raise funds to provide the urgent needs of food, 
clothing, and medical care to children in every country. The 
American Overseas Aid (AOA) is the combined effort of 
the major American agencies for foreign relief. They are 
jointly campaigning throughout the months of Februaty to 
raise $60,000,000 for the world’s children. 

What can you do? UNAC is asking people throughout the 
world to “Give One Day.” For different people this may 
mean different things. Some will give one day’s salary or 
income. Some will give a peck of potatoes or three quarts 
of milk. But high school students can contribute in other 
ways. For example: 

(1) Give one week’s allowance, or your earnings from 
an evening of baby-sitting. 

(2) Cooperate with your local AOA-UNAC committee 
by acting as messengers, clerks, and collectors. 

(3) Stage money-raising shows, fairs, or dances under the 
auspices of your student government. 

(4) Paint posters, write editorials, or supply a speakers 
bureau to show the plight of the world’s children to your 
school and community. 

This is not just another charity. It is a world-wide Cru- 
sade for Children whose urgency cannot be overstated, 
America must act — NOW. 








HE “yes-men” of the U. N. are 

the delegates from Byelo-Russia 

and-the Ukraine. No matter how 
the Soviet Unian votes, the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia say “me, too.” 

That's natural enough. For the 
Ukfaine and Byelo-Russia are actually 
part of Soviet Russia. 

That poses a puzzler for anybody 
who studies the U. N. All members of 
the U. N., supposedly, are fully inde- 
pendent and sovereign nations. The 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia don’t seem 
to answer that description. 

Suppose New York and California 
had seats in the U. N., alongside the 
United States delegation. That would 
be a somewhat similar situation. 

The Ukraine and Byelo-Russia got 
into the U. N. through a wartime 
“deal.” Stalin’s price for bringing Russia 
into the U. N. was to bring the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia along, too, to give 
Russia three votes. 

The Russians claim, however, that 
‘the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia are ac- 
tually independent nations. 

Why? Let us look at Soviet Russia’s 
history and form of government. In 
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The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 


The Byelo-Russian Soviet Socialist Republic 


1917 the war-weakened government of 
Czarist Russia collapsed. A republic 
was set up. After a few months a little 
group of extreme radicals, the Bolshev- 
iks, seized contro] of the central gov- 
ernment. In other parts of Russia 
revolution also broke out. Groups called 
“Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils” 
(Soviets) took control. Their leaders 
were Bolsheviks. Today they call them- 
selves the Communist party. 

At first these regional governments 
were more or less independent. In 1923 
four of them united to form the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. These 
four were: the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Soviet 
Socialist Republic), Byélo-Russian 
§.S.R., Transcaucasian Federation, and 
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Map copyright 1948, The Newspaper PM 


Red marks U.S.S.R. Red striped areas added to Ukraine and Byelo-Russia 


a@s result of World War Il. Shaded area in south is “black earth” belt. 


the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic. The latter comprises three 
fourths of the vast territory of present- 
day Russia. 

The republics — there are 16 of them 
now — still govern themselves in most 
local affairs. They even have the right, 
according to the Russian Constitution 
of 1936, to secede from the U.S.S.R. 
Each republic has its own elected legis- 
lature. Republics may send diplomatic 
representatives abroad, and some of 
them do. 

But — and this is a big BUT -— the 
Union government has plenty of power 
to control the republics. The U.S.S.R. 
handles all important matters of foreign 
relations, controls the army and navy, 
and runs many economic affairs. No 
part of a republic’s constitution can 
conflict with the U.S.S.R. Constitution. 
No law passed by a Union republic can 
conflict with a law of the U.S.S.R. 


“Cement” of the Russian State 


You don’t get half the story, however, 
by studying the Russian Constitution. 
The Constitution scarcely mentions the 
most powerful “cement” that holds the 
Russian state together. That cement is 
the Communist party. 

The Communist party is the only 
legal political party in Soviet Russia. 
No other party can enter candidates in 
an election. Therefore its members fil 
all important positions and make all 
important decisions. 

The Communist party is a “govern 
ment behind the government.” 

The party organization in each re 
public, in each local government, in 
each factory and collective farm,* takes 
orders from the executive committee 
(Politburo) of the central committee 
the party in Moscow. The Communist 
party, through its members in office, 
runs the government from top 0 
bottom. 

A study of the Ukraine and Byelo 
Russia teaches us another important 
lesson about Russia: Russians are not 
all alike. 

The huge area of the U.S.S.R. it 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Soviet Russian curtaniiiate 
take a look at the United States 


Yefimov in Literaturnaya Gazetta (Moscow) 
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—— A Sample of Soviet Propaganda 4 

eS ee ; ert 

present- “POWERS OF WALL STREET” forced ~ 
Foreign Minister Bevin of Britain to pro- 

} of them pose a union of Western European countries 

in mot | & (see Feb. 9 issue). 


So said Pravda, newspaper of the Com- 
munist party in Soviet Russia, in a typical 
bit of Communist propaganda. Pravda de- 
clared: 

“The real source of Bevin’s program is 
discovered in that place where all western 
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sone a Nd VILIZATION’ European problems are being decided: The 
a BONDS OF CIVILIZ a American Congress. 

of pow TIE WALL STREET TO EUROPE “[This] program of splitting Europe was 

USSR (Europe is caught in the spider-web of the Marshall Plan) advanced by Bevin to the accompaniment of 

f forall ) attacks against the Soviet Union and the 

nd new j east European democratic countries.” 

Lie No ( When Communists say democratic coun- 

Hon el tries,” they mean Soviet Russia and the Com- 

stitutiol munist-dominated nations of eastern Europe.) 

ublic can (Cartoons from Sovfoto) 

5.S.R. Pr 

») State 

however, 

stitution. 
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ement is 

the only Kukryniksy in Literaturnaya Gazetta (Moscow) 


t Russia | “THE WESTERN BLOC” 


lidates in (The Big Four powers planned joint control of Germany at the 
nbers fill Yalta and Potsdam conferences in 1945. These decisions are shown 
make all as a pillar of Europe's peace. That pillar will crumble, the car- 
toonist says, if the three western occupation zones are combined.) 
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Yefimov in Isvestia (Moscow) 
“TWO WORLDS” 


(The Russian worker holds a sign that says “peace and demec- 
racy.” The bloated American capitalist holds an atom bomb 

In one hand and a bulging money-bag in the other. The 
nations of Western Europe are gathered around him.) 8 
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.S.R. it Krokodil (Moscow) 
“THE AMERICAN WAY” 

{The Communists’ favorite charge: Uncle Sam tempts Europe with 
3 dollars in order to get control of Europe) 
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FH YVHERE was a tense moment as 
eh moving vans rolled up to Hanson 

Park Homes. A special police de- 
tail stood by, alert. 

In some neighborhoods of Chicago 
fighting had broken out when Negroes 
moved into veterans housing projects. 
Three Negro families were among the 
$8 families of veterans arriving to move 
into the new Hanson Park project, on 
Chicago’s South Side. Would there be 
trouble? 

There was no need to worry about 
Hanson Park. A welcoming committee 
from the surrounding neighborhood 
Stepped forward to greet the new- 
comers and to offer a helping hand. 

Women from Parent-Teacher groups 
in three nearby schools had set up a 
canteen. As the lucky tenants of Han- 
son Park grew weary from pushing 
furniture and dragging cartons, they 
stepped to the canteen for a snack. 
Among the refreshments were slices 






Chicago, 


Illinois 
By Marion Secunda 


Station WBBM 
BROTHERHOOD IN ACTION — 
Chicago boys of Italian, Negro, and 
Jewish descent join in radio broadcast 


Chicago 


from a huge whipped-cream cake 
marked “Welcome.” A local bakery had 
given the cake. 

So Hanson Park community greeted 
ALL its new members — Negro and 
white — with friendship and food in- 
stead of brickbats and broken heads. 

Right now is a good time to remem- 
ber “move-in day” at Hanson Park 
Homes. For National Brotherhood 
Week is being observed February 22 
to 29 (see page 3). The aim of Brother- 
hood Week is to help wipe out race 
prejudice and discriminatior in the 
communities of America. 

In the summer of 1943 many munici- 
pal governments were shocked into 
action by serious race riots in Detroit 
and other cities. Official committees, 
such as the Mayor’s Commission on 
Human Relation. in Chicago, were or- 
ganized in a number of cities. These 
committees are striving for fair play 
for ALL their citizens — regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 

In Chicago the Commission consists 


_of 14 leading citizens, appointed by the 


mayor. The Commission decides what 
to do about Chicago’s race problems 
and employs a director and staff to 
carry out the plans. 

To see how the Commission operates, 
take the housing problem. The housing 
shortage hit everyone in Chicago. But 
it hit the war-swollen Negro population 
hardest. In many sections of the na- 


Brickbats |” 


or 


Brotherhood? 


tion’s second-largest city, real estate 
owners agreed not to sell or rent prop- 
erty except to white persons. The 
Mayor’s Commission protested. Any 
citizen has the right to move into any 
neighborhood, provided he can pay 
the rent, the Commission declared. 
One of the staff members who helps 
put this policy into action is Miss Joy 
Schultz. She heads the department of 
community services and organization, 
“Getting so-called ‘white’ neighbor 
hoods to accept the idea of Negro 
families moving into veterans’ housing 
has been a tough job,” she said. 
That job starts long before “move-in 
day.” Miss Schultz and other staff mem- 
bers meet with school principals, park 
directors, librarians, and police cap- 
tains in the neighborhood of the hous- 
ing project. A member of the Chicago 
Housing Authority explains that the 
Authority does fot discriminate against 
members of any race in assigning apart- 
ments. People of the neighborhood are 
asked to help back up that policy. 
“At these meetings we find out the 
opinion of the neighborhood. Then we 
work with other city departments to try 
to prevent trouble,” Miss Schultz ex 
plained. “Through neighborhood meet- 
ings, P.-T. A. women and other com- 
munity groups are organized for ‘wel 
coming’ activities.” 


Trouble at Fernwood 


Unfortunately the Commission isnt 
always successful. Last August eight 
Negro families moved into apartments 
at Fernwood Park Homes. A mob broke 
windows, injured policemen, and at 
tacked Negroes in the area. 

The Commission had _ expected 
trouble. It had discovered strong race 
prejudice in the neighborhood — and 
no will to combat prejudice. 

“It’s going to take a long time to 
convince some of our citizens that you 
can’t judge a good neighbor by the size 
of his feet or the color of his eyes of 
skin,” ppinted out Thomas H. Wright 
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poutive director of the Mayor’s Com- 

8 . 

“We have two jobs. The short-term 
job is to see that ‘Jim Crowism,’* anti- 
Semitism,* and discrimination against 
Mexicans, Japanese-Americans, and 
other minority groups doesn’t lead to 
violence. The long-term job is to get 
rid of conditions that lead to ill-will 
and riots.” 

What are these conditions? They in- 
dude discrimination in jobs, housing, 
education, recreation, health services, 
police protection, and other community 
services and activities. 

The Chicago Commission has been 
more courageous and hard-hitting than 
most official groups fighting race prej- 
udice. Let’s sit in on one of the regular 
Monday-morning meetings of the six- 
member staff. 
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al estate 

. First, new problems and develop- 
ont prop- ; 

ns. The § ments are discussed. Perhaps there has 
od. Any § been trouble between a group of Negro 
into any | bys and white boys somewhere in the 
sana 2 city. Many civic-minded businessmen 
ail P®Y | and citizens act as “listening posts” for 
red, " s 

ao bale their own neighborhood and report 
Sites ia such incidents. The staff talks over the 
______» 28 incident and plans for action. A staff 


tment of 


‘matt mber is assigned to go to the neigh- 
nization, | B® s gne¢ g e neig 


borhood and talk with local police and 


— community leaders. Often trouble is 
hows nipped in the bud and prevented 
id. from growing into a raceé riot. 

“move-in The Fight Against Prejudice 

aff mem- | After disposing of new business, the 
als, park | Monday-morning meeting hears reports 
ice cap- § of the week’s activities. Perhaps the re- 
he hous- § ports run like this: 

Chicago Russell Babcock, head of the depart- 
that the | ment of public information and educa- 


e against 
ng apart- 


tion: two of Chicago’s five daily news- 
papers still refuse to drop “race label- 


hood are fing” (identifying persons involved as 
olicy. “Negro”) in crime news. 

out the § Corneff Taylor, specialist in health 
Then we § and welfare problems: a survey of 40 
nts to try fof Chicago’s 95 voluntary hospitals 
hultz ex- § shows only 315 beds available to the 
od meet- § city’s 375,000 Negroes. 

her com- Ralph Metcalfe, who handles civil 
for ‘wel. @tights matters: bowling alleys are being 


asked to stop the practice of keeping 
out Negroes. 
Then the staff plans its work for the 


sion isn't $week ahead, Duties include talks to 





ist eight $youth and adult groups on the im- 
yartments § portance of making Chicago a united 
ob broke § city. Staff members work closely with 
and at- $x official committees named by the 
Mayor’s Commission. 
expected “There are committees on education, 
ong race §4w and order, recreation, health and 
od — and §Welfare, employment, and _ housing,” 


Director Wright explained. “On each 





time to §% them are at least 30 leading citizens 
that you who are interested in the particular 
, the size §Poblem handled by the committee.” 





; eyes OF 


Wright, * Means word is defined on page 12. 


This system of working-committees 
has two advantages, Mr. Wright de- 
clared. It’s democratic, because all in- 
terested persons or groups can. have 
their say; it’s effective, because it 
means more support from groups in the 
community. 

“These citizens’ committees worked 
out goals for the Mayor’s Commission 
when this program was getting under 
way,” Mr. Wright went on. 

In the spring of 1945 the Mayor's 
Commission sponsored the Chicago 
Conference on Home Front Unity. 
Eighty civic, church, labor, and busi- 
ness groups took part. From their mem- 
bership, six committees were set up to 
study the city’s problems. 

After discussion of their reports by 
the organizations represented in the 
Conference, the full Conference adopted 
final drafts of the reports without a dis- 
senting vote. The reports recommended 
specific steps for attaining equal op- 
portunities for all citizens in all fields 
of community living. The Mayor’s 
Commission accepted these recommen- 
dations as official goals, and appointed 
the six committees as permanent work- 
ing-committees ‘to help reach the goals. 

“We've had a great deal of commu- 
nity support since then, as well as in- 
creased financial support from the City 
Council — more than $50,000 a year. 
But we still don’t have enough financial 
or moral backing to transform the city’s 
pattern of living,” Mr. Wright ad- 
mitted. 

Yet he and members of the Commis- 





sion are far from discouraged. Mr. | 


Wright maintains: “When more cities 
recognize, as Chicago has, that human 
relations are just as much an official re- 
sponsibility as public health, there will 


be less talk about brotherhood and | 


more evidences of it.” 





PRIZES FOR YOUR OWN | 
‘COMMUNITY CLOSE-UP” ! 


World Week civics articles bring 
stories of interesting community proj- 
ects from every part of the nation. But 
well bet that YOURtown has some 
project of its own that’s just as fascinat- 
ing and just as important as any you’ve 
read about in Community Close-ups. 

Get the facts on it— write up the 
story in not more than 1,500 words — 
enter your article in the “Community 
Service Report” contest of Scholastic 
Awards. First prize is $25. There are 
seven other cash awards. 

Don’t forget other Writing Division 
contests, such as Historical Article, Cur- 
rent Events, and International Letter 
Writing. For full details, write TODAY 
for your free copy of rules booklet. 
Address: Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 





bread-basket of Russia? 
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Questions are based on articles 

in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 

Answers in Teacher Edition, 
NAME 
CLASS 





1. BYELO-RUSSIA AND UKRAINE 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each counts 
3. Total 12. 

Russian Revolution of 1917 
____. Admission of Byelo-Russia and 
Ukraine into U. N, 

—_ Mongol invasion of Russia 
Invasion of Ukraine by Nazis 








My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions write the word 
or phrase which best answers it. Each 
counts 4. Total 40. 





What is the meaning of the name 
“Byelo-Russia”? 
2 


What is the meaning of the name 
“Ukraine”? 








8.. 
What is a term we use to describe a 
farm which is not owned by individual 
farmers, but which is state-owned and 








supplied with machinery by the state? 
4. 
Who are the “Texans of Russia”? 
5. 





What was the title of the ruler of Rus- 
sia before the Revolution of 1917? 

6. 
What is the term we use to describe the 
desire of a people to have an independ- 
ent country? 





7. 
What is another name for the executive ~ 
committee of the central committee of ~ 
the Russian Communist party? 

8. 


In Czarist Russia, what religious group 
was forced to live in the “pale” regions? ~ 
9 











Which Soviet republic is called the é z 


10. 
What party controls political life in ~ 
Russia? 





My score —s 
(Continued on next page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


il. CRACKPOTS SPREAD HATRED 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “A” if it 


- indicates a way’ in which hatred may 
be spread in the U. S., and a “B” if it 


suggests a way of combating the spread 


of hatred. Each counts 4. Total 24. 
4 Lae 
—__—— 1. Carrying out the principles 


of the Declaration of Independence 

2. Supporting an organization 
like the Ku Klux Klan 

8. Joining any organization if 
its name “sounds American” 

4. Helping to carry out the rec- 
Ommendations of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights 

5. Joining in whispering cam- 
paigns against Jews 

6. Using violence, if necessary, 
to stop “communism” 




















My score 
ii, BRICKBATS OR BROTHERHOOD? 


On the line to the left of each of the 
folléwing statements place a “Y” if it 
is a way of improving race relations in 
a city and an “N” if it is not. Each 
counts 4. Total 24. 


1. Construct enough houses so 
that there is no shortage 

2. Before permitting minorities 
to move into a neighborhood where 
they are not represented, prepare the 
residents for it 

3. Setting up a staff of experts 
On face relations to study local race 
problems 

4. Don’t talk about 
___. 5. Interest leading 
the community in helping 
problem 

6. Remember that human na- 
ture cannot be changed and wait for 
the problem to solve itself 











the problem 
citizens in 
to solve the 











My score _____ Total score 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Jim Crowism — Jim Crow was an Amer- 
jean Negro. Today his name is used to 
identify any practice which discriminates 
against Negroes. For example, when Ne- 
groes must sit in the rear of a bus or ride 


im separate cars of a train, it is Jim 
ism. 
anti-Semitism (dn ti-sém i tizm)-—A 


noun. It means hatred of Jews. 

collective farm —A kind of farm, com- 
mon in Russia, in which the equipment 
and land is owned by the state. After pay- 


ing taxes, members of the collective divide 


uce. No farmer can hire another 


the prod 


>and pay him wages. Each farmer, however, 
owns 


‘poultry, pigs. fruit trees, or the like. 


his own home and usually some 





Cubs of the Russian Bear 
(Continued from page 8) 


cludes people of many races. The prin- 
cipal group are Slavs. There are three 
“families” in the house of the Russian 
Slavs. The “Great Russians” are the 
largest group. They live mostly in the 
Russian Federated §.S.R. They call the 
Ukrainians “Little Russians.” 

Byelo-Russia means “White Russia.” 
Its people, the “White Russians,” ap- 
parently got this name because of their 
traditional costume of white smock, 
leggings, and coat. Some scientists be- 
lieve that the White Russians are the 
“most Slavic of the Slavs,” with the 
least intermixture of the blood of other 
races. 

Except for differences in their his- 
tory, these slight racial differences 
among the three groups of Russians 
might have been unimportant. 

In the Middle Ages the Mongols 
from Asia conquered most of present 
Russia. They ruled in European Russia 
for years. Oriental ways are still found 
among the Great Russians. 


White Russia 


The White Russians, fleeing from the 
Mongols, hid in the swamp country of 
present White Russia. For hundreds of 
years most of them lived under the rule 
of the Lithuanians and, later, of the 
Poles. Their trade, too, was mostly with 
the regions west of them, instead of 
with the Russians to the east. 

About the time of our American 
Revolution they came under Russian 
rule permanently. But White Russia 
never fitted closely into the Russian 
system. In days when the Czars ruled 
Russia, White Russia was one of the so- 
called “pale” areas where most Jews 
were forced to live. It was a sort of 
giant concentration camp. Race riots 
often broke out there. The latest census 
showed that nearly one tenth of the 
people of White Russia are Jewish. 

White Russia is a land of poor peas- 


ants. Because of its location on the 
border of Russia, White Russia has 
often been a battlefield. In the first 


World War the armies stripped away 
most of the timber which was White 
Russia’s most valuable resource. The 
Nazi invasion during World War II 
brought even more terrific destruction. 


The Ukraine 


Like White Russia, the Ukraine has 
suffered from its position on Russia’s 
frontier. Ukraine means “borderland.” 

The Ukraine is one of Russia’s most 
interesting regions. Its present area 
(215,000 square miles) is greater than 
that of any nation of Europe except 
Russia. It is the most densely populated 
part of Russia, with 40,000,000 people. 
It has some of Russia’s most important 


coal and iron mines and industry 

Most important of all, it is the agp 
cultural heart of Russia.’ The rich 
“black earth belt,” which crosses the 
Ukraine (see map), makes southem 
Russia one of the most fertile farming 
regions on earth. The Ukraine is a vast 
plain, well suited to large-scale farm. 
ing. Soviet Russia has taken advantage 
of this fact by creating many collective 
farms in the Ukraine and _ providing 
them with modern farm machinery in 
place of the primitive tools of earlier 
years. 

Damage done in World War II and 
the drought of 1946 greatly reduced 
farm production here in “Mother 
Russia’s breadbasket.” Last year crops 
were much better. Because of the good 
harvest here and elsewhere in _ the 
U.S.S.R., Russia has recently abolished 
bread rationing and has announced 
plans for large shipments of grain to 
her satellites (see Feb. 16 issue). 

The Ukraine was the first home of 
civilization in Russia. The medieval 
“Kiev state” glowed like a beacon-light 
of learning for 200 years. The Mongol 
invasion in 1240 blotted out this center 
of civilization. 

In later years exiles from other parts 
of eastern Europe came to the Ukraine. 
They formed groups known as Cos- 
sacks. The Cossacks were famous horse- 
men and warriors. Some groups of them 
still live in Russia. 

Their democratic and independent 
spirit still survives among the Ukrain- 
ians, who are descended from the Cos- 
sacks and other Slav groups. The 
Ukrainians have been called the “Tex- 
ans of Russia,” and they live in a land 
nearly as large as Texas. 


Ukrainian Nationalism 


The 40,000,000 Ukrainians are the 
largest racial group in Europe without 
a nation of their own. In the past cen- 
tury their dream of an independent 
Ukrainian nation has often led them to 
try to break away from Russia. In 1917, 
when Czarist Russia collapsed, a 
“Ukrainian People’s Republic” was set 
up. But the Germans quickly occupied 
the region in hope of profiting by its 
rich resources. Soviet Russia keeps close 
watch on Ukrainian leaders. Several 
times they have been “purged” to stop 
them from spreading the idea of a 
separate Ukrainian nation. 

That spirit of nationalism is not dead. 
Last month the Ukrainian S.S.R. cele- 
brated its 30th birthday. The secretary 
of the Ukrainian Communist party ad- 
mitted that Ukrainian aationalists are 
fighting Soviet troops at present. He 
called for a “merciless struggle” against 
the nationalists. He charged they are 
cooperating with “Anglo-American im- 
perialists, the worst enemies of democ- 


racy and «ll piogressive humanity.” | 
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seemed the best time to find them 

at home, but the blackness of the 
stairs was a physical shock. It was as if 
he had plunged back once more into 
the gloom of Europe’s rubble heaps. 
There was no light above the entrance 
hall, and Captain Hammond had an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was lost. 

He reached out and grasped the stair 
rail. It was loose and shaky under his 
hand, but at least it served to remind 
him that he was mounting the steps of 
atenement on 113th Street near Lenox 
Avenue in Harlem, in the City of New 
York, in the United States of America. 

David Hammond knew that he had 
come on a doubtful pilgrimage. But 
long months ago he had promised him- 
self to make this call. 

He climbed steadily to the fourth 
floor. A scrawled card on the mailbox 
in the entry had informed him that the 
Taylor family lived in Apartment 4-A. 
He took out his cigarette lighter and 
by its meager light found the right 
door. Behind it he heard radio music. 
He snapped shut the lighter, and~in- 
stantly, as its small flame died, the 
darkness overwhelmed him like a wave 

He stood helpless, afraid not of this 
actual dark but of its likeness flooding 
hisown mind. Captain Hammond wore, 
among other decorations, the ribbon of 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action; 
and yet he was afraid, and knew it — 
and knew that his fear was of the 
shadow he had seen in men’s eyes, on 
their faces, wherever his duty on the 
Continent had taken him. 

He had seen too much uncertainty. 
Too many people who weren't sure of 
their next meal, or their next breath. 
Too many faces lifted to the sky, not 
in hope but in grim wonder whether 
the sun would rise tomorrow. 

Thinking of tomorrow reminded him 
of the ordeal he would have to face in 
the morning. It was nothing more than 
a routine physical examination, but 
Captain Hammond dreaded it. The 
medical men would find him organically 
sound but those psychiatrists! 
They'd prod and pry into the state of 
his mind, the state of his spirit, till they 
found that doubt which had partially 
paralyzed his will. 

For some time past, it had cost him 
an effort to make even the least deci- 
siou, or issue the slightest order. If the 
psycho boys discovered that weakness 
it would mean the end of the only 


IE HAD come at evening because it 
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career for which he had been trained. 
It would mean goodby to the Army. 

He lifted his hand and knocked on 
the panel he could not see. Someone 
came with quick steps to the door and 
opened it. David Hammgnd, a tall man, 
found himself looking eon at a young 
woman whose upturned brown face 
startled him with its unmistakable 
familiarity. He was astonished not so 
much by this recognition as by the fact 
that he remembered so clearly the 
original — the face of the boy he had 
last seen alive many months ago, and 
of which the young woman’s face was 
a true but softer copy. Over her 
shoulder he saw three vague figures sit- 
ting motionless in a dimly lighted room. 

“Are you—?” he began, then changed 
his question. “Is this the Taylors’ apart- 
ment?” 

“I'm Lucy Taylor,” the girl said. Her 
eyes moved in swift appraisal of this 
stranger, this white man Who wore the 
cloth, if not the manner, of authority. 
For the first time in years, David was 
conscious of his uniform. 

“My names Hammond. Captain 
Hammond. I’ve come —” 

The pause that followed was curi- 
ously disturbing. He said, “You must be 
Buddy Taylor’s sister” — and felt like 
a man who had smashed his way out 
of a dream. 

“Buddy?” the girl said. “Why, yes. 











March of the United States of America 


By Dana Burnet ‘ 


I—” Then he heard her catch her 
breath. “Buddy?” 

“I knew him,” David said. “He was 
in charge of a platoon, of engineers at- 
tached to our headquarters near Pilsen, 
Czechoslovakia.” 

Lucy Taylor spoke in a low tone that 
had the resonance of an organ note. 
“Come in, please.” 

He stepped into the room. It was 
lighted by a single lamp with a pleated, 
brown paper shade that stood on a card 
table near an overstuffed sofa whose 
springs dragged on the floor. On the 
sofa sat two women; a dark-skinned 
girl, with a baby asleep in her arms, 
and a big-bosomed, gray-haired matri- 
arch in a black dress, with a proud 
black face that seemed to Captain Ham- 
mond wonderful in the lamplight. The 
only other person in the room was an 
old man wearing a stocking cap and a 
shabby, brown dressing gown tied with 
a string around his waist, like a monk's 
robe. He sat erect at the window and 
stared out into the mild autumn night. 

“Mrs. Taylor, I hope you won't think 
this is an intrusion. I've been looking 
forward for a long time to meeting you 
and your family. I got your address 
from the Army chaplain who wrote you 
about your son.” 


Ta eyes flickered momentarily. “TI 
heard you say you knew Buddy.” Then 
the matriarch resumed her impenetrable 
mask. “Lucy,” she said, “introduce the 
captain to your sister and grandpa.” 

Lucy’s sister was the girl with the 
baby. Her name was Mrs. Williams. 
The grandfather was the old man by 
the window. When Lucy introduced 
him he got up and bowed gravely. 

“Lost my son in the first World War 
and my gran’son in this one,” Grandpa 
Taylor said. “I was at El Caney in Cuba 
in 98, but I don’t study "bout war no 
more.” He sat down again, and turned 
his wrinkled, leathery face to the night. 
“I got no comfort but my Jesus now,” 
he said. 

“Lucy,” Mrs. Taylor said, “get @ 
chair for the captain.” 

There was only ,one other chair in 
the room. Lucy pulled it into the circle 
of lamplight, then sat down on the sofa 
between her mother and sister. He said 
to Mrs. Taylor, “I've come to ask @ 
favor — or rather to try to find some+ 
thing that may not even exist. It has 
to do with your son, and I —” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Native Fascist Movements in 
America Feed on Prejudice 


FEW shadowy figures in the night set torches to 

a dilapidated frame school house. The blaze flares 

up, ard crackling flames soon turn the little build- 

ing to ashes. A “Hate” group has accomplished its pur- 

pose. This schoolhouse will never again be used to 
educate Negro children. 

This isn’t fascism just as it existed in Germany or 
Italy. In those countries mob violence was part of the 
established policy of the official government. But such 
incidents of mob violence, and worse — lynchings! — can 

‘ be the forerunners of fascism. 

Only once in our history, however, did a group with 
fascist ideas become organiz | into a national political 
party. In 184] the Native American party was formed 
and became the basis for the Know Nothing party in 
1852. This party was against foreigners, particularly for- 
eigners with certain religious beliefs. 

~ During World War II, there were some Americans 
_ who wanted the Germans to take over the United States. 
They wanted a Nazi regime here! In 1944 a Federal 
Grand Jury indicted 28 men and 2 women. They were 
charged with trying to make our armed forces mutiny 
against the government, and trying to set up a Nazi 
regime in the U. S. 

The United States Court of Appeals dismissed the 
case against these alleged seditionists in 1947, after the 
presiding judge died in the midst of a long drawn-out 
trial. At the same time the Court rebuked the Justice 
Department for “lack of diligence” in prosecuting the 
case. 

Can it be that in our present worry over the danger f 
communism, we are neglecting to fight the other enemy 
in our midst, fascism? 

All crackpot organizations are not fascist or commu- 




















August, 1946, a “patriotic” society called Columbians 
was organized in Ga. Members were asked: Do you 
hate Negroes? Do you hate Jews? Have you $3 fee? 





How Crackpots Spread Hatred” 


nist. Some come under the head of — general nuisance, 
What then makes a group subversive? And what do all 
subversive groups have in common? 

The word subversive means literally to “turn under,” 
Its accepted meaning today is to “undermine.” When 
a person or group stands for a program that would 
undermine our American principles, it is subversive. 


They All Feed on Hate 


All such organizations, whether fascist or communist, 
have one thing in common, hatred! A hate so strong that 
they write it, they preach it, and they try to get others 
to hate! 

Fascism turns its hate against Negroes, Jews, religious 
groups, foreigners, and labor groups. It works for a 
ruling class of “Native Americans” or sometimes “White, 
Protestant, gentile supremacy.” 

All subversive groups try to divide Americans into 
classes or groups. This is why they are un-American. 
They want to put a special class in control. They refuse 
to abide by the majority rule of America and are willing 
to come to power by any means — sabotage, if necessary! 

There is always danger from these subversive groups. 
At this moment the danger is great enough to cause the 
Attorney General of the United States to issue a list of 
47 such organizations, both fascist and communist. 

Some organizations on this list may easily be identified 
as fascist from their names, the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Silver Shirts, for instance. But the Columbians, the 
American Patriots, Incorporated, and the Protestant 
War Veterans of the United States — they all sound like 
good honest names, don’t they? Yet these are listed as 
subversive organizations. And this is one of the fascist 
tricks. Beware of super-patriotic slogans! These organ- 
izations frequently adopt high sounding names and 
slogans. It often deceives good Americans. 

New organizations are always springing up. They are 
not likely to call themselves fascist. Always something 
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MUM ACTA] No. 19 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


sice and patriotic. So we have to learn how to identify 
them. 

The favorite theme of the fascists is that they will save 
America from communism. But the vast majority of 
\mericans are opposed to communism. Violating the 
hws in order to “stop communism” was the “kiss of 
death” for democracy in Italy and Germany. 

[et’s profit from these historical mistakes. We are 
y0 puny little country that must weakly say, “If the 
fascists don’t get us, the communists will!” We can save 
ourselves from both of these perils. 

The meanest and most slimy fascism is that which 
sts religions and races against each other. The October, 
1947, issue of Fortune Magazine reveals that more than 
athird of our people have a prejudice against Jews. 


You Can Do Something About It 


The brighter side of this picture is that we are going 
to do something about it! The recent report of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights, To Secure These 
Rights, recommends that action be taken immediately to 
guarantee basic human rights to all people. The report 
ays that “the future of our nation rests upon the char- 
acter, the vision, the high principle of our people.” 

And this is where you can surely do something. These 
prejudices are often carried on by “whispring cam- 
paigns.” If you find this “whispering” going on about 
minority groups, among your friends, speak up for 
American democracy! 

If you can’t do anything more, you can get in one 
good stroke for democracy! Just one! You can say calmly, 
‘There's an old document on the Freedom Train. It says, 
All men are created equal!’” 

That’s all! But say it! And every time you do, chalk 
up one blow that you struck for the kind of democracy 
in which Americans believe. 

















fampaign of Columbians was built on violence. Mem- 
arrested on a charge of cruelly beating a Negro was 
sented with a medal of honor by the Columbians. 
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Columbians had announced they intended to set up a 
U. S. dictatorship. Georgia was determined to prevent 
this. Leaders were tried, found guilty, and sentenced. 











Police went to work, found Columbians had dynamite, 
were planning to blow up Atlanta’s City Hall, Police 
Dept. and newspaper offices. Leaders were arrested. 





Civic-minded citizens denounced Columbians. When 
they tried to stop Negroes from moving into a house 
once tenanted by whites, police arrested four rioters. — 









‘The Grand March 


(Continued) 


*= “My son is dead, isn’t he?” the 
_ mother said. 

“Yes.” 

“Killed after the war was over and 
done.” ’ 

“Over and done,” she said, with a 
finality beyond lament, beyond even 
bitterness. “I don’t ask why. I got over 
asking why Buddy had to do that ter- 
rible work, whatever they call it —” 

“Demolition.” 

“Whatever big name they call it, he 
was doing what the gov’ment told him. 
Gov'ment took him the way it took his 
father in "17. Carried him across the 
ocean, and Buddy hated it and was 
proud of it, too. Gat blown up by a 
German bomb”—(It was a mine, 
David thought mechanically) — “a 
* week after peace had come, and they 
buried him in foreign ground. What 
more does the gov’ment want of him?” 

He said, “I’m here for a purely per- 
sonal reason. The last thing I did before 
‘I left Pilsen was to visit your son’s 
grave. I wanted to pay my respects to 
a man I met only once, but will never 


forget.” 
The three women stared at him. 
Mrs. Williams’ baby stirred and 


whimpered. She patted it till it slept 
quietly again. Lucy said to David, “Just 
what is it that you came here to find, 
Captain Hammond?” 


H: looked at her with sudden relief. 
“Your brother was a musician,” he said. 

“Why, yes, he played piano.” 

“He was also a composer, wasn’t he?” 

“Why,” Lucy said, “he was always 
making up tunes and playing them. But 
I don’t know that you'd call him a 
composer.” 

“I would,” David said. “But maybe 
Id better tell] you my whole story. It 
Starts with a party we gave for the 
Russians at our regimental headquar- 
ters in Czechoslovakia. It was May 13, 

1945.” ; 
* Lucy glanced at her mother, then at 
David. “The day before Buddy was 
killed,” she said. 

“The night before, yes. The war 
ended on the seventh and on the tenth 
@ group of Russian officers, the staff 
of one of their units opposite us, asked 
some of us to a celebration. Three days 
later Colonel Grace, my commanding 
‘Officer, returned the compliment. He 
invited the Russians to dinner at our 
headquarters.” 

_ The faces of his listeners showed 

only a faint and puzzled curiosity. He 
hurried on: “We were living in a coun- 
try villa not far from the line. The villa 


was handsomely furnished. There was 
a grand piano in the drawing room.” 

He paused, aware that he had struck 
a spark between the women’s memories 
and his own. He said to Lucy, “I first 
saw your brother sitting at that piano. 
He wasn’t playing anything. He just 
sat there with his hands resting on the 
keyboard and his head turned as if he 
were listening to something inside the 
instrument.” 

“I know!” the girl said. “I can just 
see —” She did not finish the sentence. 

“We'd come in from the dining room 
after the longest and most tiresome 
dinner I’ve ever sat through.” Any at- 
tempt to embellish or dramatize it for 
their benefit would have been an inex- 
cusable condescension. “We couldn't 
get to first base with the Russians. 
They'd been good hosts at their own 
party, but now they acted as if they 
were afraid or suspicious of any friend- 
liness. We'd had a lot of toasts, but 
nobody seemed to loosen up, and the 
whole thing dragged like a bad movie. 

“They were combat men, just as we 
were — some of them wore the Stalin- 
grad medal—and we admired them 
and made half a dozen speeches saying 
so. They made speeches, too, but I got 
the impression that they thought our 
contribution to the victory was mostly 
technical and mechanical. On_ the 
human side, we and our Soviet friends 
were a long way apart. 

“A couple of them spoke a little Eng- 
lish, but they were cautious about using 
it in front of their fellow officers, so 
almost every word had to be translated 
by interpreters. It struck me as a kind 
of stupid practical joke that we should 
all be eating the same food and drink- 
ing the same drinks, that we had all 
fought the same war for the same rea- 
sons, yet couldn’t speak the same 
language. 

“As it turned out, your son had the 
only language that was worth anything. 
His music saved the evening. It did 
something more. It spoke for us Ameri- 
cans as we never could have spoken 
for ourselves.” 

For the first time Mrs. Williams, the 
young woman with the baby, broke her 
curious, dreamlike silence. “How come 
Buddy was there?” 

David said, “He’d appeared at a vic- 
tory concert in the Pilsen Municipal 
Theater a couple of nights before. His 
playing had stopped the show. Colonel 
Grace heard of it and he asked Sergeant 
Taylor to come to the villa. I happen 
to know the invitation was a request, 
not an order.” 

Lucy said, “Buddy would play for 
anybody, any time, anywhere he could 
get his hands on a piano.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Taylor said, and suddenly 
her great bosom heaved. “Oh, yes, 
Lord! He was born with a misery of 


music in him!” There was a kini 
anger in her eyes. 

“The chords come natural 
Mrs. Williams said. 

“Natural or unnatural,” Mrs. Taylor 
said, sighing, “Buddy grew up with his 
head full of tunes and his fingers fixed 
to play them. Taught himself by work. 
ing in bars or dance halls or any place 
they would let him practice. Every new 
piece he heard he was possessed to 
learn it. But it was his own tunes that 
really deviled him.” 

David leaned forward. “Did he ever 
write them down?” 

The blank look came back to the 
matriarch’s face. He turned to Lucy, 
“Did your brother ever write down the 
tunes he played? I mean his original 
compositions?” 

“No. At least I don’t think so.” Then, 
aware of his eagerness, she said, “Why 
do you ask, Captain Hammond?” 

“Because I heard him play some. 
thing, on the night we entertained the 
Russians, that I'd hate to think was 
lost. I'd hate to think it was one more 
fine thing lost —” 

His voice was too loud. He controlled. 
it and went on quietly: “The party was 
almost over — I remember the windows 
of the room were getting gray — when 
Buddy stood up. 

“He said to Colonel Grace, ‘Sir, now 
I'd like to play something special for 
this occasion. It’s a piece I’ve been 
carrying around in my head for a long 
time. I call it The Grand March of the 
United States of America.’” 


to him m 





iF was strange how the rhythm of 
the words brought back to David Ham- 
mond the exact look and mood of that 
scene. in the villa. He could see the 
Soviet officers in their dress uniforms, 
their blouses covered with medals and 
their shoulder boards giving them a 
stiff, square look. He could see theit 
faces as Sergeant Taylor’s long title was 
translated to them. Their expressions 
showed that they expected an outburst 
of musical boasting. Then Buddy began 
to play. ... 

Captain Hammond said to Mrs. Tay- 
lor, “When he'd finished—he must 
have played for an hour —our colonel 
got up and went to him and shook 
hands with him. The rest of us followed, 
and so did the Russians. They kept 
shouting “Bravo! Bravo!’ and I saw one 
of them unpin a medal from his blouse 
and shove it into Buddy’s hands. They 
had heard something that really moved 
them, something they understood and 
respected.” 

He stopped, conscious of values be- 
yond his power to project. He had told 
it as well as he could in terms of fact; 
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isic, or the kind of truth it had let 
lose in the room, a truth deeper and 
gronger than words, that had broken 
the tension between the two groups as 


's. Taylor #4 thunderstorm clears the air on a 
> with his § stifling summer day. 
gers fixed § He said bluntly, “I came here hoping 
by work. § to find the manuscript of your brother’s 
any place § composition.” 
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“Only that Buddy said he’d been 
1 he ever § thinking about his Grand March for a 
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¥ — “No,” Mrs. Taylor said. “It was just 
| of that my letters to Buddy and his watch and 
we the a medal and some little things.” 
~ > “What about the box he tied up be- 
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The girl tried to loosen the knot, 
then broke the string and removed the 
_ lid from the box. 








David drew his chair closer. 

“I don’t know why yeu had to break 
the string,” Mrs. Taylor said. 

No one answered. 

There was a spinning-top, cracked 
down one side; a soiled cheesecloth 
marble bag; a Christmas tree ornament 
in the shape of a swan; a slingshot; a 
small metal airplane; a jackknife; a 
greenish copper penny; a homemade 
baseball — the kind boys make by wind- 
ing tar-tape around a hard rubber core; 
a mouth organ; and a smal] American 
flag furled on its slender stick. 

Except for the mouth organ, there 
was no hint of Buddy. Taylor’s musical 
life, which apparently he had lived 
without record or visible symbol. .. . 

“I’m sorry, Captain Hammond,” Lucy 
said. 

David stood up. “I'm sorry, too,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Williams gathered up her baby 
and rose from the sofa. “Well, time to 
say good night,” she murmured, and 
walked with easy languid grace from 
the room. 

Mrs. Taylor got up and stood facing 
David. . 

“It was kind of you,” she said, “to 
come and tell us about Buddy.” 

“No,” he said, “it wasn’t kindness. 
It was just—it was something that 
seemed important to me.” But he could 
not tell her why. You coujd never ex- 
plain the really important things, and 
yet he felt he must say something more. 
“You see, I'd counted a good deal on 
hearing your son’s music again.” 

“T would rather hear his voice again,” 
the mother said, “but I got to wait till 
the Judgment Day.” 

She said it calmly, without grieving 
or complaint; but the dark face, the 
dark stately figure seemed to Captain 
Hammond the personification of be- 
reavement. He thought of the thousands 
of her sisters he’d seen in other lands, 
the shadowy ones to whom suffering 
had brought the final equality. 

He thought of the great democracy 
of sorrow that made no distinction of 
kind or color in the faces it set its seal 
upon; and in himself he felt the fear 
that had nothing to do with cowardice, 
but was rather despair of a world un- 
able to make the one distinction that 
counted —the simple, vital difference 
between man and man-beast. .. . 

“Ain’t so long to wait till the Judg- 
ment,” Grandpa Taylor said. He began 
a slow, stooping advance toward the 
sofa. “Anybody study Scripture know 
the first sign already been fulfilled. 
Like it say in the Book, hail and fire 
mix with blood going to be cast down 
upon the earth — and it sure been cast 
down!” He came into the lamplight, 
stopped and lifted his arms. They were 
like charred branches thrusting from 
the sleeves of his dressing gown. “Then 





+ 


the sun going to turn black, and 
stars fall, and all us poor sinners goi 
to hide from the wrath of the 







come —” The frail voice gasped and” 
broke, the scarecrow body drooped in 
sudden impotence, bent double by @ 
twitch of pain. % 

“There now you see!” Mrs. Taylor 
said. She went to the old man quickly, 

One moment he was the inspired 
prophet, uttering solemn portents of 
doom; the next, he was a shriveled 
child being helped by'a woman to the 
humiliation of hfs bed. 

“You will have to excuse us, Captain, 
please.” Then the door closed on them, 
and David was alone in the room with 
Lucy Taylor. 

“I'm afraid I've upset you all,” he 
said 

“No... No, I'm glad you came, It 
makes me feel better about my brother.” 
She didn’t raise her head. “I miss him, 
.. . We were twins. I guess twins are 
specially close —.” Her speech blurred, 
becdme clear again. “Now I can think 
of him always in that room, sitting at 
the piano the way you told it, the way 
I used to see him —” 

“Well —” David said. 

“You said it was important to you, 
Captain.” 

“My coming here? Yes. But that was 
just an excuse.” 

“An excuse?” 

“The truth is I was looking for some- 
thing I seem to have lost. Something I 
had once—a feeling — a conviction —” 

She looked up at him then; and he 
wondered confusedly why the faces of 
saints were always painted white or 
ivory or rose. He had never seen any- 
thing saintlier or more compassionate 
than this autumnal face. 

He went on: “I’ve told you I thought 
Buddy’s Grand March was great musie, 
The reason I thought so was that it 
gave me a feeling I'd had only once in 
my life before. That was when I was 
crossing the Channel on D-Day, when 
I stood on the deck of an American 
transport and saw with my own eyes 
the power, the greatness, of our Amer- 
ica in action. 

“The piece your brother played for 
us had that same greatness. Except that- 
he seemed to get at the thing behind 
the ships and the planes and the guns, 
the thing inside the men, behind them, 
going back to the factories and the 
homes, the farms and the streets they'd 
come from. The thing going back — the 
spirit, I supposé you'd call it — reaching 
all the way back to the Hudson River 
rebellion, to Concord Bridge and Lex: 
ington... .” 

He had thought he could never tell 
it or explain it, but it did not seem im- 
possible there in the room in the lonely 
night with Buddy Taylor’s sister, ~ 











“I don’t mean that what we heard 
was patriotic bragging or even a mili- 
tary march, though it was full of the 
- sound of marching —” 

“Oh!” the girl said softly. 

“But it seemed closer to the music of 
your own spirituals and your 
brother was using that music as a 

language to tell the truth about 


-~ America. ' 


“Because it was the truth, there were 
discords that hurt your ears to listen to. 
But even in the discords you could hear 
the note of power, the people moving 
forward and the greatness finding it- 

“I think that’s what impressed the 
Russians; that, and the fact that they 
heard in Buddy’s masterpiece a revolu- 







tionary faith much older and deeper- 
rooted than their own. 

“They'd been taught that Americans 
were reactionaries, modern barbarians 
out to conquer the world with money 
and machines. Yet here was an Ameri- 
can enlisted man, a member of what 
they call a minority group, telling them 
something different. When he’d fin- 
ished, and we were all crowding 
around, I heard their ranking officer 
say to him in English, ‘But this is revol- 
utionary music!’ And Buddy said, ‘Yes, 
sir. Every good American is a rebel at 
heart. Our people got the habit way 
back in "76, and they’ve never gotten 
over it.’ Then he looked straight at the 
Russian and said, ‘It takes a free man 
to be a real revolutionist, sir.’” 





How to work wiles to get smiles 





1. The face of that charmer in your class 
may-be deadpan, but it’s still de-lovely. 
See if you can win a grin from the gal by 
making a public appearance in a hand- 
some Arrow outfit— Arrow Shirt, Arrow 
Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





2. She’s weakening now. Play up your 
advantage with a quick chalk-talk about 
your teacher. She may not think you're 
funny, but she will get to appreciate your 
Arrow ensemble. 









2. She’s still frowning, despite your 
clowning. But at least your horseplay dem- 
onstrates your horse sense in choosing 
clothes. That trim Arrow Shirt, for in- 
stance, with that flattering Arrow Collar. 


4. That did it! She’s smiling, and beguil- 
ing. It’s a million-dollar smile, and she 
just wasn’t spending it too freely! MORAL: 
Wait a while to rate a smile. And while 
you’re waiting, see those Arrow Shirts, 
Ties and Handkerchiefs at your dealer’s. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
: Handkerchiefs « Underwear + Sports Shirts 








Captain Hammond leaned back, a 


his hands to his face and drew them § 


down slowly across his eyes. “I remem- 
ber what your brother said, I remember 
the impression his music made on me, 
but the feeling I had about it is gone. 

“Tt was strong and clear to me then, 
Everything was as clear as the syn 
coming in at the windows. Our victory 
was real, there was truth and under. 
standing between us and our allies 
peace was possible. . . . 

“But my faith in these~things didn’t 
last. It got lost somewhere between 
that night and now. So I thought, if I 
could hear Sergeant Taylor’s music 
again —” 

His hands were still. They covered 
his eyes, and he sat very still, because 
he was hearing it. There was a sound 
in the room that he did not identify at 
once because it seemed an echo sud- 
denly released from his own memory. 
Then he realized that Lucy was sing- 
ing, humming, the theme of her 
brother’s American concerto. 

“My God, how did you know?” 

She did not answer him directly. “I 
remember now,” Lucy said. “It was 
the summer we were ten years old. 
Fourth of July . . . and they gave us 
the little flags and we marched up 
Lenox Avenue to some hall on 125th 
Street.” Her lips smiled faintly. “There 
must have been hundreds of us kids 
marching in our Sunday clothes and all 
our flags waving because we kept fan- 
ning ourselves with the flags... . 

“They had a band for us to march to, 
and when I looked at Buddy I saw he 
was excited about the band. His eyes 
were big and shiny the way they always 
got when he heard music, and he 
walked so light I knew he felt proud. 

“It was hotter than ever in the hall 
and I felt sorry for the man making 
the speech. 

“It was all about the first Independ- 
ence Day and what it meant and what 
the flags we were carrying stood for. 
He said the world had never had but 
two ideas about government: one that 
it should be master of the people and 
the other that it should be servant. He 
said the first meant slavery no matter 
what name you called it and the second 
was freedom. He told how America 
had made its choice for freedom, and 
how there were some who said it would 
never work and some who abused it 
and others who were afraid of it, but 
it was still the best idea anybody’d ever 
had, and someday it would lead human 
beings everywhere out of darkness. 

“Then it was over. When we got 
home I was tired, and wanted tg sit on 
the steps till suppertime, but Buddy 
said no, we were going to play the 
marching game. 


“I said, ‘What game is that?’ and he — 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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BOY dates GIRI 


on the wrong foot. And the 
world came tumbling down! 

You tried to high-pressure Sylvia 
into a big park-and-spark session on 
your first date with her. And now if 
Syl looks your way at all, it’s with 
less affection than she greets a ten- 
page algebra assignment. 

Or maybe you let yourself be sold 
a “go steady” contract because it 
seemed the surest way of getting 
around. Only now Mr. Super Sales- 
man has found another customer. 
And all you have is a broken con- 
tract and a doorbell nobody rings — 
not even the, postman. 

You can now dash off and join a 
convent or the Foreign Legion. You 
can cultivate a cynic’s smile and try 
to persuade the world that life’s not 
worth living. Or you can take ten 
deep breaths and a fresh start. We 
recommend the last. 


eC RIGHT — so you did leap off 


. 


Q. On my first date with a girl, we 
had a big misunderstanding on the sub- 
ject of necking. I didn’t see why I 
shouldn’t rate a few good-night kisses 
if she liked me well enough to date me. 
When I made a pass, she blew up, and 
she hasn’t spoken to me since. I'm still 
crazy about her. What can I do? 


A, You can say you're sorry — if you 
really are. If Sylvia won't give you a 
chance to apologize for your strong-arm 
tactics in person, write her a note. 

Everyone respects a fellow who can 
own up to a mistake. If you swallow 
your pride and tell Sylvia that she’s 
won the argument and that you'd like 
to continue the game — on her terms — 
she may give you a second chance. 

But don’t blame her if she doesn't. 
She has good reason to doubt, your sin- 
cerity. Most any girl distrusts a boy who 
starts “pitching the woo” the minute 
she gives him a friendly smile. 

It looks suspiciously as if he were 
more interested in the woo than the 
woman; as if he were out for conquest 
and nothing else; as if he expected every 
and any girl to succumb to his charm 
on a first date; as if he didn’t know the 
meaning of real affection. 

If Sylvia says “no thanks” to a second 
date, figure out the moral of the story. 
Could be there’s more to this boy-girl 
whirl than you'll discover in a rumble 
seat, Although you can hardly count 


| Sylvia among your conquests, she seems 





to have you fascinated. Is it the way she 
dresses, the sparkle in her conversation, 
her interest in people, her enthusiasm, 
or just a feeling that she’s on the “up 
and up”? It’s probably a combination of 
all these things. 

If Sylvia sells herself to you in so 
many ways, you shouldn’t expect to 
make an impression with nothing but 
your Casanovian charm. A girl expects 
courtesy and consideration, and occa- 
sionally a little intelligent talk. 

Next time you take a girl out — Sylvia 
or any other girl — don’t expect the 
Great Lover act to get you by. If you 
keep trying the same corny line, the 
word will get around — and you won't 
even get as far as a first date with the 
other gals. 


Q. Two years ago I moved to a new 
town. At first I made a hit with the 
girls. But then I met some boys I liked 
and started hanging around with them. 
They smoked and stayed out late. Sud- 
denly the other boys and girls dropped 
me cold, and now I don’t rate a date or 
even a smile from any girl in town. I 
know I .got off on the wrong foot. But 
how can I get back in with the “kigh 
class” boys and girls? Should I break 
up with the boys they dislike? 


A. You shouldn’t break up with any 
group of friends merely because some- 
one else disapproves of them. Neither 
should you go along with the gang — if 
you don’t respect what the gang stands 
for. 

The solution lies in deciding what 
you stand for. If you don’t believe in 
drifting around town until all hours, 
don’t do it just to be “one of the boys.” 
The important thing is to be YOU. If 
you like a solid eight hours’ sleep and 
would prefer to spend your time on 
some constructive hobby or school ac- 
tivity, map out your own schedule. 

There’s no need to announce to your 
nighthawk friends that you're finished 
with them. Maybe they got off on the 
wrong foot, too, and don’t know how 
to start over. If they see you sign up 
for the Science Club, a few of them 
may be inspired to join you. 

As for getting in with the crowd you 
admire, your actions will speak louder 


than words. If you spend a few evenin: 
on your history assignments, instead | 
standing on street corners, the girls 

see that you're a fellow who's going” 
places. If you go out for the school pa- 

per, you'll be working with the boys and — 
girls you want to know, and they'll get — 
to know you. : 


Q. I've been “going steady” for @ 
year. But suddenly my “steady” called 
the whole thing off. 've never been so 
lonely. What can I do? 


A. You can sit in your darkened room 
and play Bill’s favorite record over and 
over again. You can weep over those 
notes of undying devotion. You can 
skulk around corners praying for @ 
glimpse of a certain green sweater. You 
can turn down your girl friends’ invi- 
tations so that you'll be in reach of the 
phone just in case... 

Or you can face up to tragedy, forget > 
about yesterday, and start planning for 
tomorrow. The other boys are used to | 
thinking of you as “private property.” ~~ 
You'll have to show them that youre 
“back in circulation.” 

Join the girls at the drugstore. Call 
up some of the friends you’ve neglected 
because of “steady” dates, and ask them 
to come ‘round for a taffy pull. Try out 
for the Dramatics Club play. Sign up 
for that afternoon job you really wanted, 
but wouldn’t take for fear it would in- 
terfere with Bill’s plans. New interests 
will fill the Big Gap that Bill left. And 
they will provide an opportunity to 
meet some new and interesting faces. 

Note for the future: When aa inter- 
esting face starts to become a “special” 
face, and the new flame proposes a 
“steady” arrangement, remember this is 
where you came in — heartbroken and 
lonely. You run the same risk whenever 
you devote all your interest to one man. 










© Twenty - four - year - old Eunice 
Stunkard, above, recently returned 
to her New York home after two 
years in Europe, where she worked 
for UNRRA and the U. N. Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. She 
tells of the “displaced persons,” the 
850,000 Europeans left homeless by 
the war. This is the third such re- 
port written especially for this 
magazine. 


many in 1945 I went to visit 

Wildflecken, one of the largest 
DP camps in the American occupation 
zone in Germany. This camp,. which 
was administered by seventeen UNRRA 
team members at the time, housed over 
12,000 Poles in the barracks of a former 
German Army camp. 

The camp was laid out in a very or- 
derly fashion, with broad cobblestone 
roads connecting different buildings, 
and with all the accommodations nec- 


Se after I arrived in Ger- 


essary for a self-supporting community. - 


The stone buildings had been built 


in 1937-38, so that even in winter, using - 


small wood-burning stoves, the DPs 
could keep fairly warm in the crowded 
rooms. We visited some of the troop 
block houses, large stucco buildings, 
where the displaced persons lived in 
family groups — if they had any family. 
There were sixty such blocks in the 
camp, each housing 200 to 300 people. 
For every six blocks there was a large 
kitchen and mess hall. 

Instead of eating at the mess halls, 
one member of the family would go 
over at meal times with a container, 
usually a large tin can, and bring the 
hot food home to eat in the living quar- 
ters. This system seemed to work out 
very well for the eastern Europeans, 
who couldn’t get used to the idea of 
eating in large groups. It also provided 
some semblance of family life, espe- 
cially necessary for the children. 

As we wandered around the camp 
we found out what the displaced per- 
sons did with the space formerly used 
as messes. In one mess hall small groups 
Of men and women, and even small 
children, were standing around an ac- 


1 SAW THE OPs 


By Eunice Stunkard 


cordion player, singing Polish folk 
songs, while others danced. 

In another mess hall a group of men 
were having a deep political discussion 
about the coming elections for camp 
leader. Displaced persons were over- 
joyed with the personal and political 
freedom they found in the otherwise 
drab camp life. That is why they loved 
to hold elections whenever any office 
needed filling, from the camp leader 
and chief of police down to the captain 
of the soccer team. The usual pro- 
cedure after a new officer was an- 
nounced was to toss him in the air 
twelve times, in token of high esteem, 
and then have a feast with whatever 
food and drink was to be had. 

UNRRA team members did all the 
liaison with the military authorities, 
and were responsible for providing the 
inhabitants with food, clothing, and 
shelter. All the internal camp adminis- 
tration was done by the displaced per- 
sons themselves. The camp leader and 
the council, made up of one elected 
representative from each of the sixty 
blocks, comprised the government. 


Lesson for the Day 


One of the first things the displaced 
persons did after their liberation was 
to set up schools for the children, most 
of whom had never been to school. 
Among the camp populations there 
were several former teachers, who took 
it upon themselves to organize classes 
in bare rooms. In one class that I vis- 
ited, the teacher had managed to get 
a globe and was pointing out to the 
boys and girls the new boundaries in 
Europe. Then each pupil had to go to 
the front of the room and trace the new 
boundaries with his finger. This was 
the day’s geography lesson! 

There were also camp workshops, 
where carpenters, shoemakers, auto 
mechanics and joiners and many other 
craftsmen were plying their trades and 
teaching young apprentices at the same 
time. Almost all the furniture and 
equipment in the camp, as well as the 
children’s toys, had been made in the 
shops. In the sewing factory, seam- 
stresses were converting army blankets 
into well tailored coats and were making 
bed-clothes for the six hospitals main- 
tained by the DPs. 

Another interesting DP assembly 


center I visited in 1946 was the Lat 
vian camp in the old German town of 
Esslingen. This camp housed about 
6,000 displaced persons, including 
more than 1,200 children. 

All of the men and most of the 
women were working or studying, and 
they need very little supervision from 
the UNRRA teams. One of the main 
reasons for this independence among 
the Balts lies in the fact that many of 
those still in Germany come from ip- 
tellectual and _ professional — back 
grounds. They do not want to go home 
for political reasons —their homelands 
are now absorbed by Russia. 

In a camp made up of such a high 
percentage of professianal people, one 
might well imagine that the main em- 
phasis would be upon education. Some- 
how, the DP teachers had managed tp 
get books and other school supplies 
and were carrying on kindergartens, ele- 
mentary, and secondary schools. 


Just Marking Time 


It was impossible to see all the activi- 
ties, but I came away from Esslingen 
with the impression that the whole 
camp is busy learning and teaching and 
working. Despite all the work projects, 
schools, and cultural activities they 
have built up, the great majority of the 
displaced persons of all national ties 
fee] they are just marking time in Ger- 
many. 

Some will still go home if political 
unrest in their former countries sub 
sides. Many of the Jewish people now 
in the camps want to wait in Germany 
unti] they can go to Palestine. But the 
great majority of the displaced persons 
still in Germany today are looking west- 
ward for a new home. 

After my visit to these DP camps ! 
became convinced that the displaced 
persons are capable of doing any task 
set out “for,them to do. But what are 
these people going to be allowed to do? 

They are not looking for an easy life 
in a dream land. They simply want to 
start over again wherever they thi 
their children might have a chance to 
grow up without fear of labor camps 
and burning homes. The Allied occupa- 
tion armies and the International Ref 
ugee Organization are providing tem- 
porary care of these people. But the 
displaced persons wouldn’t need to be 
cared.for if given an opportunity to 
leave Germany and go to some countty 
where they can earn their living 





raise their families in a normal fashion. 
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q " The Grand March 


(Continued) 
said, ‘I just made it up. Come on, Ill 
show you.’ Then he told me to get be- 
hind him and we would march up the 
stairs to the roof. And he said, ‘Tll be 
the Lat. the leader because I’ve got the flag.’ 
1 town of “Well, I'd lost my flag somewhere, 
ed about} 801 didn’t argue with him. I just asked 
including him who I was supposed to be. He 
said, “You're the people. You're all the 
t of the | people, and you have to follow me be- 
ying, and | cause I've got the flag.’ 
sion from “So then we started up the steps and 
the main | went through the hall and up the stairs 
e among | past the door of our flat, with Buddy 
many of | stomping in front and me marching 
from in. | behind. I heard him singing, “Dark! 
1 back. § Dark! Dark!’—not singing loud but 
go home } sort of chanting it to himself; and then 
omelands | we came out on the roof. 
“We didn’t stop but went right on 
‘h a high marching around the roof, and there 
ople, one | was something about the way Buddy 
main em- | looked, and the brightness and the 
mn. Some | wind blowing on my face, that made 
naged tp | me want to cry. I began to think the 
supplies marching game was wonderful, and 
rtens, ele | then all at once Buddy burst out sing- 
ols. ing again, at the top of his lungs, like 
this!” 
| The girl lifted her head and sang: 
he activi- “March, march, march, march, march, 
Esslingen | march, march! 
1e whole Now all the people are marching in 
‘hing and § the light!” 
projects, The rich, full-throated contralto rose 
‘ies they | and soared and overflowed the room, 
ity of the | triumphant and briefly joyous, repeat- 
onal ties | ing in the single phrase, that musical 
e in Ger- | fragment, the great theme that David 
Hammond remembered, and would al- 
political § ways remember now. 
ries sub- Then without any pause she was 
»ple now | speaking again: “We played the march- 
Germany | ing game every night for maybe a week 
_ But the | or so, and then we didn’t any more. 
1 persons } But I guess Buddy never forgot —” 
ing west- “No,” David said, “I’m sure he never 
forgot.” He leaned toward her, wishing 
camps! § he could share with her his exaltation 
Jisplaced | for something of value saved from the 
any task | obscene waste of war and death. But; 
what are | all he could think to say was, “Thank 
2d to do? } you,” and again, “Thank you, Lucy 
easy life | Taylor.” 
want to Her look was fixed on the open box 
ey think that rested like a miniature white coffin. 
hance t0 — Her hand moved slowly among _ her 
wr camps § brother’s childhood treasures. 
occupa- “I'd like you to have this,” she said, 
mal Ref- | and held out to him the gift she’d 
ing tem- selected. “Please take it—and keep 
But the — 
ed to be Going down the stairs Captain Ham- 
unity © § mond did not think about their dark- 
county § ness. Nor did he have now any sense of 
‘ing and § shadow within himself. 





























SUPPLIES WHILE WE WERE 
ASLEEP! 









SAYS: 407TS OF FUN, 





Josh, you'll be some punkins 
when you get this handsome 
genuine ‘coon tail for your own. 
What fun to wear if on your cap 
like famous trappers and ex- 
plorers. it's a big fluffy 
tail of richly striped fur! Looks 
swell on your bike, wagon or 
scooter or hanging in your room. 
And girls, you'll love the smart 
swing of this beautiful fur tail 
fastened to your sweater or 
coat. Yours for only 15¢ and a 
Tootsie Roll wrapper. RUSH! 
Send for as many as you want, 
but quick—before they're gone! 
(Don't forget to send 15¢ and a 








fashion. | (Concluded on page 23) 





wrenrer for each ‘coon tail.) 























GET THIS GENUINE COON 
JUST LIKE I WEAR! 
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BY DAD! 
NEVER SEED THE 
LIKES OF IT— 
SHOOTIN ‘ BEARS 

AT NIGHT/ 











AFTER THAT EXCITEMENT, 
ANOTHER ROUND 





AND A TOOTSIE ROLL WRAPPER 
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TOOTSIE 
Dept. 107, Box 8, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


lll get a 
| enclose 


for each one. Rush today! 
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Address. 
















ROLLS 
big kick out of thot ‘Coon Tali. 
15¢ aed a Tootsie Roll wrapper 


(Please Print Plainly) 






















» Frank Buck. Better hurry over 
to Beaver Falls, Pa. The greatest 
safari since The Macomber Affair is 

on. A pack of wild-eyed “bird 
” are flushing the wilds for a rare 


" W-year-old “duck” weighing 195 


pounds . 

The “bird dogs” are college football 
scouts, and the “duck” they’re after is 
James “Bucky” Mutscheller, the greatest 
end in high school football. 

Among the colleges waving athletic 
scholarships. at him are Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Georgia, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, Tennes- 

“see, Purdue, and Ohio State. 

Bucky is a one-man gang on the field. 
Ask anyone from Ambridge High — 
Beaver Falls’ bitter rival. In their game 
last season before 15,000 fans, all Bucky 
did was score two touchdowns, set up a 
third, and kill three enemy threats by 
intercepting passes in his end zone. 

All in all, Bucky gained 117 yards in 
five cracks for an average of 23.4 yards 
per carry, and snared four passes for a 
net gain of 81 yards. 

Football isn’t the only sport Bucky 
stars in. He plays a good game of basket- 

* ball and is big-league material in base- 
ball. The N. Y. Giants wanted to farm 





@ Offensive cough due to 
colds, smoking? Get this 
prescription-type formula 
of proven cough-relief in- 
gredients long used by doc- 
tors. Safe. Delicious. Let 
children enjoy freely. Gives quick, 
long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 
e Soothes raw, irritated membranes 
3. Helps loosen phiegm 
America’s Favorite 
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Short Shots 


him out last summer, but Bucky refused, 
He prefers to go to college. His choice 
so far is Notre Dame. 

A couple of columns ago, I asked 
whether the 55 points Chuck Debok of 
Russell (Iowa) High tallied against 
Lucas High was tops for high school 
basketball this season. A dozen fans 
answered the query. But they sent me 
records dating all the way back to the 
invention of Don Ameche. 

I’m not interested in ancient history. 
I know that 55 points isn’t an all-time 
mark. Why, only last season, 7-foot, 
7-inch Max Palmer, of Walnut ( Miss.) 
High, dunked 78 points against Darling 
High. (Can't you hear those Walnut 
fans yodeling, “Darling, we have you in 
the Palmer of our hands!”?) 

I’m just interested in 1947-48. To the 
best of my knowledge, the individual 
record is now 56 points, scored by Walt 
Nigrelli, of Westerly (R. I.) High 
against Sacred Heart. 

Two readers — Don McLellan, of East 
Providence, R. I., and Wallace Graylock, 
of Norwich, Conn. — put me wise to this 
performance. 

Oddly enough, neither fellow men- 
tioned the fact that Westerly High has 
won 99 out of its last 100 basketball 
games, And that 88 of these wins were 
chalked up in q row. Which meaus 
Westerly went through four seasons 
without a defeat! Central Falls High 
buried an axe into the streak last season. 

Poets cornered: Remember that Ted 
Williams poem in my December 1 col- 
umn? Well, the author, Diane Brooks 
of Stafford Springs, Conn., a brave girl, 
has composed another epic for you cul- 
ture lovers. Here it is, for better or for 
verse: 


The Yankee Clipper upheld his fame, 

He starred all year though he was lame. 

He hit the ball real.hard and far 

And acquired, thus, the rank of star. 

He proved a menace to other teams 

And won renown, as in his dreams. 

You may have heard of him, I do not 
know, 

But just in case, it’s DiMaggio! 





‘Next to a ball, the most vital piece 
of equipment needed for a basketball 
game these days is an adding machine. 
That’s the only way to keep track of 
some of the scores. Prize exhibit is the 
Rio Grande College — Wilberforce 
Church U. game. Final score: Rio 
Grande 118; Wilberforce 116. 


















































Bucky Mutscheller, Beaver Falls 
(Pa.) High, greatest end in high 


school football. College scouts 
are parked five-deep on his lawn. 


Shed a tear for poor Rifle (Colo) 
Union High. Their football team plowed 
through a 10-game schedule unbeaten 
and unscored upon, yet failed to win 
its league title! 

“This is how it happened,” writes 
Coach Karl D. Ulichny. “Rifle won six 
games and played four 0-0 ties. Three 
of these ties were against the same team, 
Glenwood Springs. The game which 
ended in the.third tie, however had to 
be continued under the state play-off 
rules. The ball was put on the 50-yard 
line and each team given six plays. 
Glenwood wound up in Rifle territory 
and hence won the game. 

“So, despite the fact that we scored 
181 points to our opponents’ 0 during 
the season, we were unable to win our 
league crown!” 

Football fans in southeastern Michi- 
gan are still twittering over the odd 
finish in the Huron League last season. 
The schools wound up as. follows: 


Won Lost 
eg 7 0 
Chelsea pieelo es 6 1 
Milan ieee 5 2 
Romulus ......... 4 3 
ee ee 4 
Dundee ...... 2 5 
Ann Arbor ... 1 6 
ee... swans 0 7 


A couple of sports fans north of the 
border — Neil Duherty and Ross Lob- 
maier, of Cadomin High School, Alberta, 
Canada — tell me they like my column 
a great deal but can’t understand why 
I don’t write about ice hockey — “the 
fastest, most exciting, and most action 
packed game in the world.” 

Unfortunately, it isn’t played much 
in the U. S., outside the Far Northem 
and Midwestern states. That’s why ! 
don’t write about it very often. 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editot 
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Presence of Mind 


One of the late Walter Damrosch’s 
favorite stories concerned the vanity 
of musicians. On a Fourth of July in 
Milwaukee, where he was to conduct 
an Independence Day coycert in the 
evening, a mid-day parade was in prog- 
ress. Among the musical units was a 
loud, if not too melodious, German 
band. 

As they swung out of their side stréet 
to join the main line of march, their 
strutting leader, eyes aloft, failed to see 
an open manhole into which he sud- 
denly disappeared from view. 

The group halted with a wild jangle 
of Motes. A cheer went up from the 
crowd on the sidewalk as the trom- 
bonist rushed bravely to the edge of 
the yawning hole. But in the silence 
that followed, he was clearly heard to 
yell into the depths below: “Hey, Her- 
man — who do you want to carry on 
as leader?” 

Ted Nathan, Coronet 


Noble Ancestry 


Calvin Coolidge was once host to a 
prominent Englishman who ostenta- 
tiously took a British coin from his 
pocket and remarked, “One of my an- 
cestors was made a lord by the king 
whose picture you see here on this 
shilling.” 

Coolidge went into a pocket and 
brought forth a nickel. “One of my 
ancestors,” he said, “was made an an- 
gel by the Indian whose picture you 
see here.” 


Literal Translation. 


Miss Jones: “Give me three collec- 
tive nouns.” 

Joe Blow: “Flypaper, wastebasket, 
and vacuum cleaner.” 
Arkansas City (Kans.) Sr. H. 8. 


The Ark Light, 











Lew Follette in Collier’s 
“Well, that’s a little closer.” 


What a Question! 


Joey Adams tells this one: 

I was sitting at one of the front 
tables at Lindy’s, a restaurant in New 
York, with Lindy, Danny Kaye, and 
Bing Crosby one night, when a typical 
“ickie” — one of those guys who look 
as if they come out once a year — 
walked over to our table and ap- 
proached “The Groaner.” 

“Remember me?” he asked. It’s a 
question that has haunted entertainers 
everywhere since the beginning of time. 

“You look familiar,” was Bing’s an- 
swer. It’s the same dodge all actors 
use in such cases. 

“Don’t you remember when you 
worked for my organization, the Knights 
of Pythias, about ‘18 years ago?” the 
stranger continued. “One night after 
the show we all went out and had some- 
thing to eat together? Remember you 
told us that some day you were going 
to be an important star on the radio, 
the stage, and the screen?” . 

“Yes, I do recall,” said Crosby, try- 
ing to be polite. 

“So tell me, Bing,” pressed the 
stranger, “what ever happened?” 

Gags to Riches by Joey Adams 


Gratitude 


“Are you the man who saved my lit- 
tle boy from drowning when he fell off 
the dock?” 

“Yes,” was the modest reply. 

“Well, where is his cap?” 

Mississippi Educational Advance 





The Grand March 


(Concluded) 


Inevitably he thought of the test he 
had dreaded, the physical examination 
that he’d have to take tomorrow. By 
the time he reached the street, he knew 
he no longer was worried about it. He 
was no longer afraid of what the doc- 
tors would discover in his mind or in 
his spirit. 

He was no longer afraid. 

The night air was cool and good to 
breathe, It was good to be walking the 
street of an American city, the muffled, 
oceanic rhythm of which still came 
serene and unbroken to his ear. He 
reached the corner and turned south 
on Lenox Avenue toward the subway. 

He was carrying the gift that Lucy 
had given him, the small American flag 
that had once belonged to Buddy Tay- 
lor. He carried it upright in his hand, 
clutching it tightly by its slender stick. 
He knew he must look ridiculous to the 
shadowy figures he passed on the side- 
walk. But he didn’t care. He felt as if 
he were holding on to the one sure 
thing left in a fearfully shaken and 
vastly uncertain world. 
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a 
‘1. Nan spent the weekend visiting Arlene, who lives out of town. é 
When she puts pen to paper to say “thank you,” she: (a) Sends 
a bread-and-butter letter to Arlene (b) Writes one note to Arlene, ' 
another to her mother (c) Sends a note to Arlene’s mother. ‘ 
WHICH? 2. During a Paul Jones at a school dance, Hal finds ec} 
himself stuck with Ellen, who dances like a pogo-stick. Should @ bi Social | 

a 

t 

® 

* 

* 


hinc 






he: (a) Make the best of it and boost Ellen’s morale by pretend- i 
ing he enjoys dancing with her? (b) Send out frantic distress ow 
signals to the stag line, behind Ellen's back? (c) Tell Ellen that 


Rosinger 
he’s tired and would like to sit this one out? WHICH? B), 35c; 
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BOY DATES GIRL answers the questions which be idly 
set the teen-age set . . . questions on Dating Prob fpjge Carl 
lems, Parties and Dances, Family Relationships, fio-Ming, C 
Social Customs, Drinking and Petting, Manners and lewis (Wit 
Dress, etc. You have to know these answers if you we , 
want to have social “savvy” ... to deal successfully ogg f 
with the problems related to that important incident | © 
SCHOLASTIC called Boy Dates Girl. And because your whole enjoy: },., 
MAGAZINES ment of life now and later depends in great measure Fine | 
220 East 42nd St. on your skill in human relationships. Boy Dates Girl ], 
New York 17,N.Y. 388 book you can’t afford to do without. In Al 


BOY DATES GIRL Question and Answer Book is en- 
gagingly written by Gay Head, the popular author of 
the Boy Dates Girl column in SCHOLASTIC MAGA: } payers 
ZINES and is delightfully illustrated with nearly 100 


for copies of Boy dates Girl. ®™using drawings. It’s fun . . . it’s big . . . it’s well 
Name 



























Enclosed please find $ 










worthwhile. Order your copy now. Price, 25 cents 
for one copy; 20 cents each in orders of 10 or more 
Address sent to one address, 








Il, $1.05. 
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March 15 in 
Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: What Hope for China 
Series G, No, 123, ’47), Nat’T Institute 
# Social Relations, 1029 17th St., 
Washington 6, D. C. China in Ferment, 
{ L. Rosinger (Reports, Vol. 22, No. 
M, 47), 25c; Forging a New China, 
Rosinger (Headline Series, No. 67, 
§), 35c; For. Policy Assoc., 22 E. 
B8 St., New York 16, 25c. China, Yes- 
wday and Today, Eleanor Lattimore 
(46), Inst. of Pacific Relations, 1 E. 
4 St., New York 22, 40c. China, A. G. 
lnley and J. A. Pope (’44), Smith- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C., 25c 
(free to libraries). “China” (Vol. XI, 
No. 1, °45), Building America, 2 W. 
M5 St., New York 19, 25c. 
ArticLEs: “Report from China,” 
United Nations World, Jan., °48. 
'China’s New Constitution,” G. W. Mal- 
ty, Foreign Affairs, Jan., ’48. “Dragon 
the China Shop,” Senior Scholastic, 
eb. 2, °48. “China’s Job Begins at 
ome,” Nation’s Business, Dec., °47. 
Report to the American People on 
hina,” W. C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, *47. 
Booxs: China; a Short History, Owen 
ttimore (Norton, *47), $3. China’s 
tory, Enid Meadowcroft (Crowell, 
48), $2. Thunder out of China, Theo- 
dre White and Annalee Jacoby 
(Sloane, °46), $3. China Takes Her 
Place, Carl Crow (Harper, 44), $2.75. 
“te Girl of New China, Elizabeth 
lewis (Winston, ’34), $2. 
Firms: Write to China Film Enter- 
Iprises of America, New York, for cat- 
alogue of films on China. 


Fine Arts 
in America 


March 15 in Senior 
English Edition 





PAMPHLETS: University of Arizona 
Collection of American Arts (Fine Arts 
bulletin No. 8, ’46), Univ. of Arizona, 
Tueson, $1. Pioneers of Modern Art in 
fmerica (’46), Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 10 W. 8 St., New York 
ll, $1.05. 

AnticLes: “Skyline: Status Quo,” L. 
Mumford, New Yorker, Oct. 11, ’47. 
Modern Art and Muddled Thinking,” 
forge Biddle, Atlantic, Dec., 47. 








SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


“Congressional View of Art,” F. F. 
Busbey, Harper's, Oct., °47. “Main 
Street’s Challenge to 57th,” H. Devree, 
New York Times Magazine, June 15, 
"47. “Taste-Makers,” R. Lynes, Har- 
per’s, June, ’47. 

Books: Story of Architecture in 
America, T. E. Talmadge (Norton, 
36), $4.50. History of American Sculp- 
ture, Lorado Taft (Macmillan, ’30), $5. 
Art in America, Holger Cahill (Reynal, 
35), 
Martha Cheney (McGraw-Hill, ’39), 
$4. Pioneer Art in America, Carolyn 
Bailey (Viking, 44), $2.50. The Amer- 
ican Artist, Homer-Saint Gaudens 
(Dodd, *41), $5. Enjoyment of Art in 
America, Regina Shoolman and Charles 
Slatkin (Lippincott, ’43), $10. 

Suiwes: Society for Visual Education, 
Chicago, has wide variety of slides on 
American painters. Write for their Ko- 
dachrome catalogue on arts. 

Firms: Making of a Mural; Brush 
Techniques; Painting Reflections in 
Water; Drawing with Pencil. These 
four 10-min. sound films give good gen- 
eral understanding of art techniques. 
First three are in color. Rent or sale 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


é 
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our teaching easier 


$3.50. Modern Art in America, * 
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Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


March 1, 1948 


Social Studies: Special feature on 
transportation: Railroads and Trucking; 
General Election in Eire. 


All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft; Democracy — Native 
Fascism in America. 

English Classes: Theme — Politics. 
“Giants in Those Days,” by William 
Allen White; also a scene from State 
of the Union, by Lindsay and Crouse. 
Story — “Grandpa’s Sign,” by Ruth Me- 
Kenney. >. 


March 8, 1948 ii 


Social Studies:'Can Partition of Pal- 
estine Be Made to Work? National Af 
fairs article. 

English Classes: Theme — Organiza- 
tions and Clubs. 

Coming March 15: Special social 
studies section on World Freedom of 
the Press. 





MEMORANDUM 


TO: YOU 
FROM: Scholastic Writing Awards 
SUBJECT: 


Two weeks still remain for your stu- 
dents to submit entries for national 
Scholastic Writing Awards. (If a news- 
paper sponsors the program in your re- 
gion, your deadline will be earlier — 


February 20.) 


Four New Classifications 

When your students send in entries, 
remember Scholastic Writing Awards’ 
four new classifications for 1948 (listed 
below). Manuscripts have already 
come in for these categories. Teacher 
and student interest in them is high. 


1. GENERAL ARTICLE is included for 
the style of writing between essay and 
straight reporting. Biographies are ac- 
ceptable under this heading as well as 
the type of articles that general maga- 
zines carry. 


2. The radio division now includes 
Rapio DraMa ADAPTATIONS. For this 
classification students should indicate 
all source facts — title, author, and pub- 
lisher—and choose _ non-copyright 
sources when possible. 


March 5, the National Deadline 


3. ComMuNITY SERVICE Report lets 
students write about their own com- 
munities. They report on a worthwhile 
project now in action. 

4. The fourth new classification, IN- 
TERNATIONAL LETTER WRITING, is de- 
signed to foster friendship and better 
understanding of American life. Entries 
are copies of actual letters sent to stu- 


dents anywhere outside the United 


States. 

International Letter Writing entries 
are acceptable for both the Junior and 
Senior Division. Entries for the other 
three new classifications are eligible 
only for the Senior Division. 


There is still time, in most sections 
of the country, for students to submit 
manuscripts for ALL classifications of 
Scholastic Writing Awards. In spon- 
sored. areas, manuscripts are sent di- 
rectly to the sponsoring newspaper. In 
‘all other sections, entries should be 
mailed to Scholastic Writing Awards, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. 















































for YOUR STUDENTS 


. in handy, inexpensive form 


ot 


Scholastic- BANTAMs will 

open their eyes to the joys 
_ Of fine literature. They cost 
* only 25c! 


READ THE TITLES LISTED BELOW 
AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 
7. Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 
9. Cold Journey. 10. Captain from 
Connecticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. 
Searamouche. 13. Last of the Plains- 

men. WU. Short History of the Army 
and Navy. 15. Green Mansions. 16. 
Life on the Mississippi. 17. Captains 
Courageous. 18. Wind, Sand and 
Stars. 19. Oil for the Lamps of China. 
20. Only Yesterday. 21. The Lives of 
@ Bengal Lancer. 22. Rogue Male. 
23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 24. Wild Ani- 
mals | Have Known. 25. Thirty Sec- 
onds over Tokyo. 26. They Were Ex- 
pendable. 27. This is the Navy. 28. 
Mama’s Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 


Teer off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of No. of 
Book Copies 


No. of 


No. of 
Copies Book 




















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tien of twenty short stories by outstanding 
-@uthors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 

gine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed uniess 
~“erder is to be billed te schoo! authorities. 
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